


Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


U. S. Foreign Policy (pp. 5, 6) 


This article aims to present the available facts on the 
controversies which have been shaping foreign policy. Stu- 
dents shouldexamine the two points of view before launch- 
ing any discussions or opinions on the subject. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS . 


What effect on world peace might be expected from 
Stalin’s latest remarks? How does this recent statement con- 
flict with his previous ones? Do students consider this a re- 
traction on the part of Stalin? 

In the September 30 issue we discussed the plans being 
considered for the control of atomic energy. Stalin has now 
made a statement on the atomic bomb, Wallace made cer- 
tain proposals in his recent speech, and Trumian has en- 
dorsed the Baruch Plan. On what major poiffs is there 
agreement, and on which points is there disagreement 
among them? 

What is the basic difference of opinion between Wallace 
and the President on our foreign policy? Analyze the four 
basic points (outlined in the article) on which they dis- 
agreed? 

Why did the President request Wallace’s resignation? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 


Since the issues dividing the two groups in this country 
(those who support the Administration and those who sup- 
port. Mr. Wallace’s contentions) will be debated for many 
months to come, we suggest students keep an up-to-date 
file of newspaper clippings on the subject. The fundamental 
differences wil] highlight the November elections, and un- 
- derline the course America wilkfollow, Frequent reference 
to this material will gfeatly assist the student in all his evalu- 
ation of future political events. 


Our Nation’s Health (pp. 10, 11) 


The question of medical care at public expense is this 
years national high school debate topic selected by the 
National University Extension Association and the National 
Forensic League. The official wording of the question is: 

“Resolved: That the Federal Government should provide 
a system of complete medical care available to all citizens at 
public expense.” 

Important arguments on both sides of this question ate in 
the article. Before settingup your schedule for handling the 
debate, we suggest that students make a close study of the 
article together with the charts and picture on pages 8 and 9. 

If there are no back copies of Scholastic Magazines avail- 
able in your school, write us for the following ones which 
will give you all the necessary material on which to build 
your class project: Senior Scholastic (Teachers Edition) 

March 4, April 1, May 6, 1946, each 20c. 

* Other References of Note: 
Congressional Digest, Congressional Digest Corp., 726 


Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., Aug.-Sept. 
1946, 50c. : 
Free Medical Care, by Clarence A. Peters, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. $1.25. 
Who Can Afford Health?, by Beulah Amidon, Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N Y., 1945, 10c. 





JUNIOR FORUMS 


An exciting educational project is being sponsored by 
Dr. Samuel Steinberg, Chairman of Social Studies, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City. The techniques of public de- 
bate are familiar to teachers and students through the Town 
Meeting of the Air and similar public service programs. In 
these Junior Forums the guiding principles of public debate 
have been adapted successfully to classroom and assembly 
practices. 

In no way is this an extra-curricular activity. No added 
time is required of the teacher, and the honor students who 
direct and guide the discussions merely take the issues of 
the class room before the student body. 

The only rehearsals are a few regular periods devoted to 
the topic, at which time the group quizzes the speakers 
and moderator, picks flaws in their prepared papers and 
generally toughens them for the assembly to follow. 

In the general assembly the two sides of the question are 
presented, time is allotted for debate between the speakers, 
and then questions are invited from the floor. 

We attended one of these forums directed by Mr. Philip 
Locker, Instructor of European History. The topic for de- 
bate was: “What Should Be Our Relationship with Russia?” 
The forty minutes was a lively testimonial to Mr. Locker’s 
impartial teaching. His speakers challenged their audience 
with mature comments and well documented facts in such 
a manner as provoked the most, healthy reactions. We in 
America should have no qualms for democracy or for the 
democratic processes when high school students can in this 
voluntary fashion make the first forty minutes of their school 
day such a vital experience. 

Later Dr. Steinberg voiced the guiding principle of this 
project, and cast a bright light on the best way to handle 
today’s absorbing issues. They are not just high sounding 
words of an educator, but are words which-have been prac- 
tically activated in the lives of the students. This is what We 
said: “Let us judge controversial issues in terms of the 
evaluated criteria which are distilled from the history and 
ideals of America.” 

We urge teachers to write Dr, Steinbexyg for his project 
outline, and for his clear-headed me hod for putting on 
Junior Forums. (Please enclose postage.) The plans can be 
adapted to any subject, and in any type of school. 

This material may be obtained on request of Dr. Samuel 
Steinberg, Chairman of Social Studies, Stuyvesant High 
School, Ist Ave. and 15th St., New York. City. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
Z October 21, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Nuremberg — Milestone in World Law: After+a trial 
lasting ‘a year, Nazi war criminals face their verdict. 

The Budget and the National Debt: How can we 
achieve a balanced budget? A visualized study. 

The Supreme Court and the Bill of Rights, by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager. 

“Thank You, Mr. President,” the inside story of Presi- 
dential press conferences, from our Washington 
correspondent. 

Who’s Who in the News: Sir Alexander Cadogan, 

‘ Charles Ross, Chief Justice Fred Vinson. 

Worse Than the Atomic Bomb: A Science feature. 


For English Classes 


Mr. Bolton’s Birthday —A biographical sketch by 
James Norman Hall, co-author of Mutiny on the 
Bounty. ’ 

The Jugglers — A Poetry article on the technical aspects 
of writing poetry. 

Henry V — A two-page presentation of stills from the 
great Olivier movie. 

Young Voices — Essay and Humor. 

First Day Finish — A story of Jessamyn West, from 
The Friendly Persuasion. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Three Boys Who Fought Back 
40-Minute Lesson Plan 


THE BOYS 

Winn Shelton and “I” in “As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap,” 
by Jesse Stuart; Ben Kuroki in “The Boy from Nebraska,” 
by Millard Lampell. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What other people had done to the boys 
2. Character of the three boys 
3. How each boy solved the problem of “getting even” 
4. How well their actions “paired off” 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


How well do you take it when some one has been mean 
to you, has hurt your feelings, injured you in some way 
intending to do just that? Do you get angry and start 
scheming to get even with him? You've probably heard lots 
of advice on what to do. The Bible recommends “turning 
the other cheek.” In the Old Testament is the principle of 
“an eye for an.eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Let's find out 
how the three boys in. this week's story and radio play 
handle the problem. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What cause did each boy have for feeling “sore”? 
Ben Kuroki never knows when he’s gcing to run into 


Somebody like the salesman on the train who thinks he's a” 


“yellow-bellied sneak.” He may walk past the barber shop 
with the sign “Japs Keep Out You Rats”; his name may 
be painted out of the honor roll; his friend may be a 
worker in New Jersey where patriotic citizens burn the 


3-T 


barn because he is employed. Insults to Ben may come at 
any moment and keep coming over and over. 

Winn Shelton had been piled onto by two boys and 
beaten. As he tells about it the fight wasn’t fair and he’s 
had a grudge against the Skinner boys ever since. 

His cousin has been kept from playing with Martha, Her 
father is a strict, religious man who has rigid ideas about 
boys and girls playing together. 


2. What kind of person is each of the boys? 


All three of them are farm boys. All of them have grown 
up in simple country homes. Winn and his cousin have prob- 
ably had an easier time growing up than Ben has had be- 
cause even before the war he had the problems of a first 
generation Japanese. 

Ben “faces up” to the saleman’s- prejudice. He doesn't 
try to argue or contradict; he doesn’t offer to fight. Later 
he offers to move from the room he and Bates have been 
assigned to. He accepts each situation without showing 
resentment. He seems tq have learned that he is helpless 
in the face of prejudice which refuses to judge him as a 
fine individual and shuns him as a member of an enemy 
group. He goes along steadily and courageously expend- 
ing himself for the ideals of the country in which he was 
born. 

Winn nurses his grievance. He doesn't come out openly 
and fight back. He ‘steals and scliemes to get even in an 
underhanded way. Winn is sneaky and sly. 

His cousin follows Winn’s lead. He lets himself be talked 
into doing what he knows is wrong. If you were Martha 
would you like him better because he did a mean trick but 
out of affection for you? Are both boys equally guilty? 


3. What is the result of the action of each boy? 


You have to take a long view of Ben’s achievement. He 
probably doesn’t make a dent in the prejudice of a person 
like the salesman. But on the other hand, an honest fellow 
like Bates respects his bravery and. skill. Ben contributes 
more than his share to a record of fineness and accomplish- 
ment which eventually adds up to a strong argument 
against prejudice. He’s doing it not just for himself or for 
other Japanese-Americans, but for all foreign-born Ameri- 
cans. 

Winn’s schemes blow up in his face. He is shown up in 
his true colors and is made to pay the price of his own 
mean trick. 

His cousin pays the same price in spite of the fact that 
he didn’t go into the scheme with the same meanness that 
Winn felt. In a way his punishment is greater because he 
appears to others to have been a strawberry thief like Winn 
What do you think the relations between the two boys 
will be in the future? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz,” page 12 


I. Social Service State: 1-(b); 2-(d); 3-(a); 4-(a); 5-(d): 
6-(b); 7-(b); 8-(a). 

Il. Who’s Who: 4; 5; 1; 6; 2; 3. 

Ili. U.S. Foreign Policy: 1-( F ); 2-(T); 3-(F); 44(T); 5-(T), 
6-(F); 7-(F); 8-(T). . 

IV. Pictures to Guide You: \ ceuiiehs 2-therapy. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits,” page 24 


What Makes a Good Story: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F: 
8-F; 9-F; 10-T; 11-F; 12-T. 
Big Shoulders: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c. 
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What’s happened 


to your $alary? 


An Easy Method of Determining Whether 
Pay Increases Have Kept Pace 
with Advancing Living Costs 


ET’S talk about salaries. Let us look at your salary in par- 
ticular, Your salary has probably gone up since 1939. 
But has the increase kept pace with the rising cost of living? 
You don’t think so. Do you really know exactly what rising 
costs are doing to the buying power of your dollars? 

The most exact measure of purchasing power is the U. S. 
Labor Department’s Consumers’ Price Index compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, You have seen it in the 
papers crawling up point by point. When last reported on 
July 15, 1946, it had reached 140, 

We wondered just what that meant. So we put this ques: 
tion to Dr. F. G. Cornell, Chief,*Research and Statistical 
Service, U. S. Office of Educatiori: “Can you give us a 
formula or series of steps by which a teacher can tell what 
has happened to the actual value of salaries? \ 


Six Easy Steps 
Dr. Cornell very graciously supplies a formula. This does 
more than show the reduced purchasing power of your 1946 
dollars. It shows what you need to receive in order to “break 
even” with your pre-war salary rate. Also the percentage 
difference in the red or black. 
1. Your present annual salary 
2. Your salary just_before the war 
8. Present equivalent of pre-war sal- 
ary would be (Item 2 x 1.40): 
4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 
(either increase or decrease) 
5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 
6. Per cent increase or decrease’ in 
real income (divide Item 5 by 
Item 3): 
How this works in the case of Teacher X. 


1. Present annual salary $2,206 
2. Salary before the war 1,500 
3. Present equivalent of pre-war salary would 

be: (Item 2 x 1.40) 2,100 
4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 (plus) 100 
5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 10,000 
6.“Per cent increase in real income (divide 

Item 5 by item 3) 4.8% 


+ Teacher X. has had a 4.8 per cent increase in real in- 
come, allowance having been made for the increase in cost 
of livigg. 

Taxes Not Included 
These figures do not take taxes into consideration. For 
a typical teacher with one dependent, Frank K. Shuttle- 
worth estimates income taxes as $49 in 1941-42. The cur- 
rent figure is probably three times larger. 


Now let us look at Teacher Y who has received an in- 
creasé of $400. 


1. Present annual salary $1,900 
2. Salary just betore the war 1,500” 
3. Present equivalent of pre-war salary would 

be (Item 2 x ].40): 2,100 
4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 (minus) 200 
5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 20,000 
6. Per cent decrease in real income (divide 


Item 5 by Item 3) (minus) 9.5% 
Teacher Y has had a decrease of 9.5 per cent in buying 
power, as compared to pre-war standards. In order to “break 
even” with his pre-war income (not counting taxes) Teacher 
Y needs a salary increase of 11 per cent, or $200. 

Above we were concerned with finding your percentage 
difference — plus or minus — for 1946, as compared to pre- 
war salary levels. To find out what should be added to 
your pre-war salaryto make it break even in purchasing 
power in 1946, simply multiply your pre-war salary by 1.40. 


Some Answers to Questions 


These figures still leave us some unanswered questions: 
Q: Is the national price index of 1.40 accurate for you? 


A: No. The index varies from place to place. It is an 
“average” index based on average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rent and services, weighed by quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income 
workers in large cities. As such it cannot accurately reflect 
the increase in cost according to your particular personal 
budget. Consult in your library the latest Monthly Labor 
Review. 


COST OF LIVING 
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Chart by Frank K. Shuttleworth 


Fifty-five year trend in teacher income. Pacing indus- | 


trial wages for many years, it now falls far behind. 
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Q: Does the price index cover all important factors? 


A: No. Says the Labor Department: “The Index only 
partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, 
availability of consumer goods, etc. . . . the over-all ad- 
justment for the period Jan. 1941 to Sept. 1945 would total 
approximately 5 points.” 


Q: Have increases in teacher salaries kept pace with the 
increase in cost of living? 


A: Contrary to usual assumptions, the answer is, “Yes, 
almost.” 


‘ 1939 1946 
Average teacher salary $1,441 $1,900(Est.) 
Consumer's price index 100 140* 


Teacher salary index 100 132 
* In May, 1946, it was 132. ; 


Q: How do teacher salaries compare with induitrial 
worker salaries? 


A: The latest national industrial-worker average is $43.00 
per week. If the industrial worker works 52 weeks his in- 
come would be $2,241.20. But this figure makes no allow- 
ances for stoppages due to strikes or material shortages. 
The average teacher salary for a 36-week work year is 


$52.50 
Q: Have industrial worker wages risen faster? 


A: Yes. Straight time industrial wages are 60.2 per cent 
above 1939. A comparable rise would put teacher salary 
average at $2,308.48. 


Shuttleworth says: “During the nineteen twenties and 


thirties the salaries of teachers exceeded the annual earn- . 


ings of wage workers by more than $200 a year; during 
the past four years the annual earnings of wage workers 
have exceeded the salaries of teachers by more than $450 a 
year.” 

Points to Remember 


These facts hit all of us in a tender spot —the pocket 
book. Taken by themselves they can be depressing. They 
should be taken in reference to other factors: 

1. The teacher shortage will certainly continue for five or 
more years. It will force further salary increases. 

2. World War II cost us about 300 billion dollars. Full 
production will not relieve each and every one of us from 
paying that debt. We pay not alone through taxes but also 
through reduced standards of living. 

8. Remember that industrial worker salaries, though 
higher, are not as stable as teacher salaries. 

4. Alvin Hanson, tamous Harvard economist, points out 
that the long range trend in America is that of constantly 
rising salaries and wages while maintaining fairly steady 
price levels. If this is true we can look for a recession of 
the present high price levels. Current salary ingreases, if 
retained, would then become real in terms of purchasing 
power instead of fictional, 

5. Growth of unionism means a stabilization of indus- 
trial worker annual income at relatively high levels. Educa- 
tion welcomes this. But boards of education and taxpayers 
must recognize that this social trend diminishes the stability 


value that once made teaching attractive even though sal- 


aries were low. Grudging pittance increases in teacher salary 
levels will not reverse the shocking drop in enrollments of 


_ young people preparing for teaching. 





ARL BOLANDER and his wife are the only people we 
know who have no home. Their address is an Oldsmo- 
bile car that has rolled 230,000 miles. . 
Karl Bolander is a modern Johnny Appleseed with these 
differences: Where Johnny planted appleseeds; Karl plants 
art. 


Karl is director of Scholastic Art Awards,’ the world’s 
largest art exhibition. Approximately 100,000 high school 
students participate. 

Karl just came in from a six-week round trip ‘to the West 
Coast via Boston, Richmond, Raleigh, Nashville, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Cheyenne, Denver, and 
Chicago. “I'm a year or more ahead of schedule,” he said 
proudly. He referred to the Bolander ten-year plan. 

That plan began in 1941. In the previous year the Car- 
negie Institute at Pittsburgh found itself buried to the 
eaves in 45,000 paintings submitted for Scholastic Awards. 
Regional exhibitions were needed to make preliminary selec- 
tions. Mr. Robinson, Scholastic Magazines publisher, knew 
one man who could establish them — Karl Bolander. 

His goal is that within 10 years the fine creative art of 
American boys and girls will go on display in regional exhi- 
bitions in every state. This-year he can report that 43 re- 
gions in 33 sta.es will hold regional Scholastic Art Exhibi- 
tions. Major department stores present the exhibitions in 
association with art teacher committees. Eleven new states 
came in this year. 

Karl Bolander is remarkable in many ways. 

In driving 230,000 miles he has never had an accident. 

Karl is a hobbyist. He has 246 separate hobbies, ranging 
from collecting tea bag labels to buttons to shells to stamps 
and pictures’ of fences — 400 different kinds of fences! 

Most of his col- 
lections Karl] 
stores in Ohio. 
But some he car- 
ries in his unique 
car, Because he 
and his wife, 
Marian, live in 
their Oldsmobile, 
they make it 
homelike. The dashboard looks like a mantelpiece decorated 
with desert plants and decorative shells. There is a vase 
for fresh flowers. 





Everywhere he goes Karl Bolander seeks recognition for 
the work of art teachers. Next spring the harvest of their 
labors and his will again go on display in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in the 20th annual 
National High School Art Exhibition, 

Ten to thirty years hence the world will hail some new 
American masters of art. Few Will know, perhaps not even 
the masters themselves, that the seeds of their success were 
planted by a man and his wife who lived in a red Oldsmobile 
and traveled the length and breadth of the United States 
to preach faith in youth and in art. 
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Olivier 
 isHenry 


if 1594 an ambitious young actor-writer became: script 

director of London’s leading theater guild. He found in 
the repertory files certain patriotic historical pageants. These 
chronicles proclaimed that English yeomen led by good 
English kings were unbeatable. That was music to the 
ears of men who only six years earlier had smashed the 
Spanish Armada and thus wiped out the only serious chal- 
lenge to the rise of England to be a world power. 

Finding serious gaps in his chronicle play collecticns, the 
young actor-writer, William Shakespeare, borrowed or 
bought a popular recent history of Holinshed and went to 
work, He wrote the dramas of Richard III, Richard II, and 
Henry IV. In the latter he introduced a “Senator Claghorn” 
character named Falstaff. Falstaff became the rage of Lon- 
don. Heeding popular demand, Shakespeare carried the fat 
rogue over into Henry IV, part Il. Then Queen Elizabeth 
commanded him to make Falstaff fall in love. So he wrote 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

He still had one king tu go to complete the history cycle. 
With his tongue ever so lightly in his cheek he finished the 
series in a Rule Britannia blaze of glory called Henry V, 
and he finished off blustering old Falstaff. 


| 
Top Costume Drama 


Laurence Olivier, as actor and director, makes Henry V 
a far better motion picture than it ever was a play. In 
Olivier’s hands it becomes an early English Cavalcade; a 
16th century Birth of a Nation. Here is a film that glamor- 
izes the Bard, Students who groan over Shakespeare will 
suddenly find him an Elizabethan Frank Capra. The orches- 
tra in the gallery plays Elizabethan music. Blank verse 
becomes clever dialogue. 

Olivier embodies Shakespeare's portrait of the ideal king; 
the last bright flower of dying feudalism. The cloud of 
English arrows darkening the sky and the smoke billowing 
from a primitive cannon foreshadow the doom of knights in 
shining armor and a whole social system. 


Study Guide Available 


Should students be prepared for Henry V in any way? 
We put this question to a group of teachers, Their final 
judgment was: “Say nothing; let the students see the film. 
Discussion will flow easier when spurred by pleasure and 
curiosity.” 

To help you be ready for the flood of questions, we list 
books and other classroom aids. We also quote from a free 
Henry V Study Guide prepared by Max Herzberg. Study 
Guide copies are available free from your local theater or 
from Scholastic Teacher. 


Fis noble lines, the stirring chronicle 
of kings, the Theater, are Shakespeare’s, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SCREEN 


By Max J. Herzberg 
Principal, Weequahic High School 
Newark, N. J. 


One of our ablest scholars — Protessor Allardyce Nicoll, 
who holds the chair of the history of drama at Yale — has 
recently emphasized the remarkable kinship that may be 
found between the Elizabethan theater for which Shake- 
speare produced his masterpieces and the vast stages on 
which modern movies are produced, Note what Shakespeare 
himself says at the very start of Henry V about the limita- 
tions of the Globe Theater in which the play was being 
given: 

“But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques (helmets) 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” . 


Particularly those plays of Shakespeare which chronicle 
historical events lend themselves admirably to the methods 
and spirit of movie production — and Henry V, above all, 
offers every advantage to’ cinematic production. It will be 
generally acknowledged that Laurence Olivier, in this 
highly skiHed production, has taken advantage in full of 
his opportunity both as director and leading actor. Here 
Henry V lives brilliantly. With utmost reverence for Shake- 
speare the dramatist and the poet, Olivier has transformed a 
stage masterpiece into a screen masterpiece. 

Not long ago an American officer, on leave in London, 
had the opportunity of seeing an early showing of Henry V; 
and he wrote down his vivid impressions of what he found 
a deeply moving performance: 

“Tonight I went to see the new movie Henry V — and it's 
one of the best. It doeswo things — gives the play and 
shows the Elizabethan theater, It starts with a playbill flut- 
tering through the blue, announcing a performance at the 
Globe of Nenry V on May the first, 1599. Then the cameras 
wander over 16th-century London to the Globe itself, 
just in time to see the flag go up to tell people in the City, 
across the river, that a performance is about to be given 
You see the people gather, the orange girls, the nobles on 
the stage, the play begin — with a few shots behind the 
stage. Then, imperceptibly, as at a theater, you come to lose 


awareness of the stage and are absorbed by the action, 


which you accept as real. The sets lose their staginess, and 


the actors stop playing to the audience, and you are in the © 


battle of Agincourt — magnificently done.” 
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Henry V opens with the camera swinging over 
Elizabethan London, across the Thames, swooping 
down on the Globe Theater in Bankside. The 
flag goes up, the orchestra assembles in a 
gallery, groundlings throng in, courtiers take 
seats on the stage, the prompter puts on his 
glasses, the page displays the play title, and 
Narrator emerges from the curtains. “Let us,” he 
says, “on your imaginary forces work.” Early 
Henry V scenes take place entirely in the Globe. 
Then the camera, accepting Narrator’s invitation, 
takes to the field and court, presenting ih tech- 
nicolor the clash of French and British forces ut 
Agincourt. 

You will enjoy Henry V. You will also find 
it useful in both English and social studies 
classes. Although the chronicle plays are seldom 
taught in high school, Henry V will arouse 
student appreciation of other Shakespeare works. 
It will heighten interest in English history and 
social problems. Henry V will be shown in most 
major cities this fall and winter. 
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TEACHING AIDS FOR STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


Kodachrome Slides 


The Beale collection, made from hand- 
painted glass slides of paintings by Joseph 
Boggs Beale. Kodachromes (2” x2’) de- 
pict famous scenes and characters from 
Shakespeare’s plays: As You Like It, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet. 50 to 60 cents each. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, III. 

Recordings 

Victor Records: Scenes from Shake- 
speare’s Plays by Otis Skinner and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner (Album, $3.50). Macbeth, 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson ( Al- 
bum, $5.25). Henry VI, Gloucester’s So- 
liloquy, John Barrymore ($1). Hamlet, 
Soliloquy, John Barrymore ($1). Education 
Dept., Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Columbia Records: Orson Welles and 
Mercury Theater series, with accompanying 
texts—Julius Caesar ($12.85), Macbeth 
($10.85), Merchant of Venice ($13.85), 
Twelfth Night ($11.85). Columbia Record- 
ing Corp., New York. 


Radio Scripts 

“Interviews with the Past” Series, 15- 
minute scripts which may be borrowed for 
period not exceeding four weeks. Inter- 
view with William Shakespeare (No. 15), 
Interview with Queen Elizabeth (No. 17). 
Dramatizations in which celebrities return 
to earth to be interviewed by four high 
school students for their school paper. Pro- 
duction notes and bibliographies included 
with each script. Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, Federal ‘Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


illustrative Material 


The Folger Shakespeare Library Prints 
(full-tone collotype, in folder): Shake- 
speare’s London (18 prints, 50- cents), The 
Shakespearean Theatre (12 prints, 50 
cents). Visscher’s View- of Londoh, 1616 


(38x 10” print suitable for wall display 
or framing, 50 cents). Photographs: 
Theatre, stage, Old London Bridge (75 
cents each). Post-cards (full-tone collo- 
type): Library building, Window of the 
Seven Ages of Man, Stage of Shakespear- 
ean Theatre, Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
Globe Theatre, London Bridge (5 cents 
each). Set of nine cards depicting scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays carved on the 
main facade, 25 cents. 

Order the above from The Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington 3, D. C. Mail 
orders must be accompanied by check or 
money order, covering cost of postage. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Portfolios, 
a survey of cultural history through repro- 
ductions of selected works of art with text: 
No. 1. Elizabethan England, Franklin B. 
Williams, 1939. 41 plates 12” x 16%’, with 
explanatory captions and 36-page text. 
($5.20 postpaid). Send mail orders to 
Sales Desk, Museum.of Fine Arts, Boston 
15, Mass. 

Film Music 


National Film Music Council—Special 
Release! Music in Henry V. An analysis of 
William Walton’s masterly score played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra. This 
mimeographed pamphlet also has biographi- 
cal and critical notes on the composer and 
his work. National Film Music Council, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


SUGGESTED READING 

History of King Henry the Fifth by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited with notes by 
William J. Rolfe. This standard text is wide- 
ly recommended for its notes and critical 
comment. 

William Shakespeare’s Henry V, An In- 
terpretation of the Photoplay, by Max J. 
Herzberg. This guide is in two parts: 
Shakespeare and the Photoplay, Questions 
for Students. 

Film and Theatre by Allardyce Nicoll. 
Chapter I, “Shakespeare and the Cinema,” 
presents a parallelism between the Eliza- 
bethan theater and the modern cinema. 


“Agincourt,” famous poem by Michael 
Drayton (contemporary of Shakespeare). 
In The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

The Life of William Shakespeare by Sir 
Sidney Lee. Authoritative biography by an 
English scholar. oe 

A Life of William Shakespeare by Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Authoritative biography by 
an American scholar, now director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Shakespeare and the Actors by Arthur 
Colby Sprague. An account showing how 
Shakespeare has been interpreted on the 
stage. 

Shakespeare's Audience by Alfred B. 
Harbage. A description of theater-goers in 
the days of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare Without Tears by Margaret 
Webster. The well-known director's discus- 
sion of Shakespearean productions and the 
problems presented by individual plays. 

The Globe Play-House by John Cran- 
ford Adams. A detailed account of the de- 
sign and equipment of the famous theatre. 

Life and Work of the People of England, 
The Sixteenth Century, by Dorothy Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot. A pictorial record 
of the social life of the century from con- 
temporary sources. 

The Story of English Kings According 
to Shakespeare by James J. Burns. Vivid 
portrayals of England's early kings through 
Shakespeare’s historical plays. 

Gentleman of Stratford by John Brophy. 
A modern novelist weaves a story around 
authentic facts about Shakespeare. 


Recently Published 


Political Characters of Shakespeare by 
John Palmer. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1946. $4.75. The former dramatic 
critic of the London Saturday Review dis- 
cusses five plays (Julius Caesar, Rich- 
ard Il, Richard III, Henry V, Cori- 
alanus) and theif characters as they face 
and meet dramatic political situations. 

Shakespeare's History Plays by E. M. W. 
Tillyard. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1946. $3. Scholarly discussion. 
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Se a TE I SO RTE 


First-Aid For Debaters 


Bibliography on Medical Care at Public Expense 


VERY year for the benefit of all our 
readers we present materials to help 
study the national high school debate 
topic selected -by the National University 
Extension Association. The topic for 1946-7 
is Medical Care at Public Expense. It is a 
subject of timely importance not only to 
debaters and speech teachers, but to those 
in the Social Studies and English fields. 
For pro and con arguments and other fea- 
tures on the question see pages 5-9 of 
Senior Scholastic this week. Titis selected 
bibliography covers only pamphlets and 
articles that have appeared in the past four 
years. Additional current referefhces will 
appear from time to time. 


PAMPHLETS 


Copies of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
(“National Health Act” —S. 1606, H.R. 4730), 
now under consideration in Congress, and of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(S. 191), signed by President Truman August 13, 
1946, may be obtained by addressing your Con- 
gressman, or the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Abolishing Private Medical Practice 
J. M. Pratt. 26 p. 1944. National Physicians 
Committee fer the Extension of Medical 
Service, Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago 2, free. 
Condemns medical and hospitalization pro- 
visions of Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Elements of a State Medical Care Plan. 
C. H. Hamilton. 7 p. Department of Rural 
Sociology. North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., free. 

Health Care for Americans. C. E. A. 
Winslow. (Pam. No. 104) 31 p. 1945. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 10c. Presents unified 
national program for medical care. 

Health Plan for the State of New York. 
L. H. Pink. 20 p. 1946. Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., free. 

Health Program for America. (Social 
Action, v. 11, no. 9) 40 p. 1945. Council 
for Social Action, 289 4th Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 15c. E 

It Can't Be Done! 6 p. 1948. Medicai 
Society of the State of New York, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.., free. 
Unfavorable comment on Wagner-Murray 
bill. 

Labor's Program to Socialize Medicine 
Internationally. 12 p. 1945. Med@ical Eco- 
nomics, Inc., Rutherford, N. J., 5c. Reprint 
from Medical Economies, Nov. 1945. 

Medical Profession in Postwar Society. 
(Series 3, no. 9) 28 p. 1944. New York 
University Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion, 82 Washington Place, New York 3, 
N. Y.; 30c. Future of medical practice; by 
M. Fishbein; Group medical practice, by 
K. Roberts. 

Principles of a Nation-Wide Health Pro- 
gram. 34 p. 1944. Medical Administration 
Service,. 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., 10c. 

What Private Medicine Costs the Aver- 
age American. Gerhard Hirschfield. 6 p. 


1946. Insurance Economics Society of 
America, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., free. Reprint from Medical Economics, 
May 1946. 


ARTICLES 
“Appraisal of a National Program for 


Medical Care.” W. G. Smillie. Bibliography. ° 


American Journal of Public Health, 35:587- 
92, June 1945. j 

“Background of Current Trends in the 
Relation of Public Health to Medical 
Care.” M. Terris. Bibliography. American 
Journal of Public Health, 35:1287-91, Dec. 
1945. 

“Big Debate; Medical Provisions of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill for the Ex- 
tension of Social Security.” Time, 44:68, 
Dec. 11, 1944. 

“Case for Private Medicine.” Review of 
accomplishments of the American system. 
Nation’s Business, 28:33-56, May 1940. 

“Content and Administration of a Medi- 
cal Care Program.” Symposium. Bibliog- 
graphy. American Journal of Public Health, 
34:1217-51, Dec. 1944. 

“Cohtrast; Controversies on Methods of 
Extending Medical Care.” Survey, 81:20, 
Jan. 1945. 

“Design for State Medicine.” M. Laz- 
arus. Canadian Forum, 22:322-4, Feb. 
1943; Discussion. 22:354; 23:17, March- 
April. 1943. 

“Dirty Work by the Doctors.” Attempt 
to kill the pending Wagner-Murray Bill 
New Republic, 109-272, August 30, 1948. 

“Doctor for All of Us.” J. Rorty. Colliers’, 
112-29, August 21, 1943. 

“Doctor Glares at State Medicine.” F. 
Nelson. Saturday Evening Post, 217:108, 
Dec. 9, 1944. 

“Federalized Medicine.” 
22:102, Dec. 6 1943. 

“Free Choice of Physician and the Fee- 
For-Service System.” M. Fishbein. Hygeia, 
23:255, April, 1945. 

“Government and Medical Care.” M. M, 
Davis. Nation, 159:498-9, Oct. 21, 1944. 

“Health for the Nation.” Report of the 
Health Program Conference. M. M. Davis. 
Survey Graphic, 33:491-8, Dec. 1944. 

“How Shall We Pay for Health?” B. P. 
Brodinsky. Parents Magazine, 20:20-1, Nov. 
1945. 

“Improving Our Health Facilities.” 
W. P. Dearing. Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, 36:621-5, Dec. 1944. 

“Individual Versus Group Medical Care.” 
Trial of the American Medical Association 
on charges of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Scientific Monthly, 52:289-90, 
March 1942, 

“Justice and the Future of Medicine.” 
Abridged. W. Berge. American Journal of 
Public Health, 36:62-4, Jan. 1946. 

“Medical Care and Public Health.” 
G. Baehr. Vital Speeches, 12:249-52, Feb. 
1, 1946. 

“Medical Care by Politics.” F. DeAr- 


Newsweek, 


mond. Nation’s Business, 31:68, Oct. 1943. 

“Medical Care for All Americans.” J. E. 
Murray. New Republic, 111:39-41, July 
10, 1944. 

“Medical Care for All.” Science News 
Letter. 46:388, Dec. 16, 1944. 

“Medical Care for the American People; 
Keep Health Above Partisan Politics.” 
R. L. Wilbur. Vital Speeches, 6:458-60, 
May 15, 1940. 

“Medical Care in a National Health 
Program.” Official statement of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. American 
Journal of Public Health, 34:1252-6, Dec. 
1944. 

“Medical Services of. the Future.” 
Thomas Parran. Yale Review, 35, no. 3; 
385-98, March 1946. 

“Medicine and Politics.” J. M. Morse. 
Nation, 158:676-8, June 10, 1944. 

“Milestone in Health Progress.” Presi- 
dent Truman’s program. M. M. Davis, Sur- 
vey Graphic, 34:485-6, Dec. 1945. 

“Mistaken Claims for Socialized Medi- 
cine.” A. M. Simons. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, p. 9, Sept. 22, 1945. 

“Must It Be Socialized Medicine? What 
the Profession Must Do to Preserve Its 
Freedom.” Commonweal, 40:558-63, Sept. 
29, 1944; Discussion, 41:145-9; Dec. 15, 
1944. 

“Nation’s Health.” President’s message 
and bills now before Congress. American 
Journal of Public Health, 36:276-80. 
March, 1946. 

“New Programs for Medical Care and 
the American Medical Association.” R. L. 
Sensenich. Hygeia, 23:278-9, April 1945 

“Our Public Health Challenge; Summary 
of Opinion Research Corporation Survey.” 
G. B. Duncan. Hygeia 22:423-5, June 
1944. 

“Postwar Planning for Medical Service.” 
M. Fishbein. Hygeia, 21:852-3, Dec. 1943. 

“Preliminary Report on a National Pro 
gram for Medical Care.” American Journal 
of Public Health, 34:984-8, Sept. 1944. 

“Proposed Canadian National Health 
Bill.” J. J. Heagerty. American Journal of 
Public Health, 34:117-22, Feb. 1944. 

“Proposed Extension of the Social Se- 
curity Program.” Editorial on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. Hygeia, 21:708-9, Oct. 
1943. 

“Public Health, Public Medical Care, 
and Public Welfare.” American Journal of 
Public Health, 34:989-90, Sept. 1944. 

“Public’s Health.” Statement of Commit- 
tee of Physicians for the improvement of 
medical care. Survey, 79:218, Aug. 1943. 

“Realities of Socialized Medicine.” H. E. 
Sigerist. Atlantic Monthly, 163:794-804, 
June 1939; Discussion, 164:194-9, Aug. 
1939. 

“State as Medicine-Man; British National 
Health Scheme.” E. L. Stowell, 19th Cen- 
tury and After, 137:271-6, June 1945 a 

“States Are Feeling the Heat.” Saturday 
Evening Post, 217:108, May 19, 1945. 

“What Is Socialized Medicine?” Distinc- 
tion between state medicine and health | 
insurance. A. J. Altmeyer. Journal of Home 
Economics, 38-90, Feb. 1946. 

“What's Wrong with Medical Practice?” 
W. Kaempffert. American Mercury, 57:557- 
63, Nov. 1943. . 
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- WORE 


F YOU are an NEA member you have added reason to 

be proud of your organization. You can be proud because 
NEA enterprise and leadership recently brought together 
spokesmen for the teachers in 28 nations. 

Unlike some other international meetings you could name, 
this two week conference resolved its differences peaceably. 
And it laid the framework for an international organization 
through which the teachers of the world can speak of in- 
ternational affairs and mutual interests. The name of the 
ew organization is World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. WOTP for short. 

You are going to hear about WOTP. You can think of it 
as a teacher’s international bridge. If you want to know 
what fellow teachers in other nations are doing and thinking 
WOTP proposes to help you. Suppose you want to work 
for international understanding. Or that you would like to 
be an exchange teacher or travel abroad. WOTP plans to 
serve you and other One World-minded teachers. WOTP 
will be a bridge many teachers will travel for many different 
purposes. 

I talked to many delegates from other countries assembled 
at the IBM Homestead guest house overlooking a peaceful 
green New~York valley at Endicott. They eanrestly want 
to work with other teachers for peace because they suffered 
personally by war. Take Charles E. Caton of England. A 


WOTP delegates in action at Endicott, New York.. Left 
to right: Jose Luis Figueroa, Mexico; F. L. Schlagle, 
U. S.; Carlos Montano Daza, Bolivia; Fernando Tude ze 
Souza, Brazil; Chang Tao-chih, China; George R. 
Parker, England; Gerard F. Hyppolite, Haiti. 


International Business Machines 






























is Born 


World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession Will Be an 
International Bridge for Teachers 


German bomb literally brought his house down over his 
head. He had to live three months in his school. He is still 
without a house. “It’s no good, you know,” he said. The 
broad bracelet worn by Czech delegate Mrs. Pastrnkova 
covered a Nazi prison camp tattoo. Poland’s Wojcicki told 
how three fellow teachers who worked with him in the un- 
derground had been murdered. From Bolivia came Carlos 
Daza with a story of a teacher pay increase demand that 
overthrew a dictatorship. 

The 28 delegations represented organizations totalling 
more than 1,500,000 teachers. They drafted a constitution 
to carry out four major purposes: 1, to make the highest 
standards of full and free education available to all with- 
out discrimination; 2, to improve the professional status of 
teachers and protect their rights; 3, to promote world-wide 
peace; 4, to advise organs of the United Nations. 

You can join WOTP individually if-you want to. Louis 
Wald, a Brooklyn teacher, became the first member. Voting, 
however, will be by national members. U. S. would have a 
delegation of five but only one vote. Dues from member 
groups will support WOTP’s international secretariat. De- 
tails will be found in the NEA Journal. Preparations for the 
next meeting at which the constitution would be adopted 
are intrusted to a Preparatory Commission chairmaned by 
F. L. Schlagle, former NEA president. William GC. Carr, 
NEA associate director, who paved the way for this initial 
meeting, continues as secretary ex-officio. 

The Endicott meeting threw the girders across the chasms 
separating teachers of the world. By next year at this time 
the WOTP international teachers bridge should be ready 
for traffic. — W.D.B. 
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Freslt Book 


The Greeks Had a Word for Them 


HE Greeks had a word for it, anthol- 

ogia; that is, “flower gathering.” 

Where the Greeks had one Anthol- 
ogy containing about 4,500 poems we 
have many. More than 30 blossomed 
within the last six months. So Scholastic 
Teacher presents this guide to the fresh- 
est publishers’ bouquets. 

Heading the list is A Little Treasury 
of Modern Poetry, English and Ameri- 
can (Scribner, $2.75), edited by Oscar 
Williams. The poet-editor here presents 
“the best poems written during the past 
50 years,” with nearly 450 poems repre- 
senting 148 authors. More specialized 
is The Music Makers (Ackerman, $3.75), 
compiled by Stanton Arthur Coblentz. 
Collecting two decades of American 
lyric poetry, War and the Poet (Devin- 
Adair, $3), is an “Anthology of Poetry 
Expressing Man’s Attitudes to War 
from Ancient Times to the Present.” 

Short-fiction anthologies bloom most 
vigorously. Two well-known annuals are 
now making their appearance: The 
Best American Short Stories of 1946 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), edited by Mar- 
tha Foley; O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1946 (Doubleday, 
$2.50), edited by Herschel Brickell. 

A new anthology of horror stories is 
entitled And the Darkness Falls (World, 
$2.75) — and who has a better right to 
be its editor than Boris Karloff? Who 
Knocks? sets the mood for “Twenty 
Masterpiéces of the Spectral for the 
Connoisseur,” Will Cuppy, murder story 
reviewer, edits Murder Without Tears 
(Sheridan House, $3). 

For the -science-minded there are 
Best of Science Fiction (Crown, $3), 
and Adventures in Time and Space 
(Random House, $2.95). 

Railroads, doctors, and animals rival 
cabbages and kings in other new short 
story collections: Headlights and Mark- 
ers (Creative Age, $2.75), “An Anthol- 
ogy of Railroad Stories”; A Treasury of 
Doctor Stories (Fell, $3); Animal Tales 
(Knopf, $5), “An Anthology of Animal 
Literature of All Countries” edited by 
Ivan T. Sanderson, artist-naturalist. Mr. 
Sanderson’s paintings illustrate 31 stor- 
ies. 

Great American Short Novels (Dial 
Press, $4), edited by William Phillips, 
contains eight novelettes, with authors 
ranging from Herman Melville to Ger- 
trude Stein. 

“Great Teachers (Rutgers Univ. Press, 


. Humor 


$3.50), and Great Prisoners (Dutton, 
$4.95), are unique. The first contains 
portrayals written by their students. 
This academic procession ranges from 
Woodrow Wilson to Sigmund Freud 
Great Prisoners is literature written 
while the writers were in prison, on 
trial, or under sentence of death. Selec- 
tions range from Socrates to Sacco and 
Vanzetti, from James I of Scotland to 
Francois Villon. 

Significant writing from two maga- 
zines will be found in The Partisan 
Reader (Dial Press, $3.75), 4rom the 
“Partisan Review,” and Horizon Stories 
(Vanguard Press, $2.50), from the 
English magazine, “Horizon.” 

Humor continues popular. Humor of 
America (Appleton-Century, $1.60) by 
Max J. Herzberg and Leon Mones is 
especially designed for use as a high 
school textbook. A Treasury of Sports 
(Lantern Press, $3.00), con- 
tains 37 stories and essays about every 
popular sport. Newest Pocketbook an- 
thology is Pocketbook of Humorous 
Verse (Pocket Books, 25c), edited by 
David McCord. 

Regional and religious categories give 
us The Portable Irish Reader (Viking, 
$2), three centuries of Irish literature, 
edited by Diarmuid Russell (son of 
A. E.); The Golden Book of Catholic 
Poetry (Lippincott, $3.50), edited by 
Alfred Noyes: Rocky Mountain Reader 
(Dutton, $3.50), edited by Ray B. 
West. 

Single authors have the stage in 
Wordsworth Anthology (Scribner, $2), 
edited by Laurence Housman; Selected 
Writings of Gertrude Stein (Random 
House, $3.50), edited by Carl Van 
Vechten; and The Best Don Marquis 
(Doubleday, $3), edited by Christopher 
Morley. 





Bright Day. By J. B. Priestley. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. Priestley calls it his favorite 
among all the novels he has done. 

B.F.’s Dauchter. By John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. Literary Guild selec- 
tion for November. 

New Orleans Woman. By Harnett Kane. 
Doubleday & Co. $3. A biographical.novel 
of Myra Clark Gaines. 

Holdfast Gaines. By Odell and Willard 
Shepard. Macmillan Co. $3. Historical ro- 


‘mance about an American Indian brought 


up by white men. 

The Thresher. By Herbert Krause. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3. A novel about a man in con- 
flict with the small Minnesota avheat-farm- 
ing community where he lived. 

Boy from Nebraska. By Ralph G. Martin. 
Biography of Ben Kuroki, a Nisei hero. 

The Rédosevelt I Knew. By Francis Per- 
kins. Viking Press. $3.75. A picture of 


Roosevelt by one who knew him through- - 


out his period of development. 

Hardy the Novelist. By Lord David Cecil. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. A critical study by 
the author of The Young Melbourne. 

Roget’s International Thesaurus. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $4. Completely revised, 
with nearly 75,000 new words, including 
American slang and colloquialisms. 

Admission to American Colleges: A Study 
of Current Policy and Practice. By Benja- 
min Fine. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. A sur- 
vey of college requirements and practices 
by the education editor of The New York 
Times. f 

The Wild Flag. By E. B. White. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. Editorial selections ori- 
ginally written for The New Yorker. 

Seeing Things. By John Mason Brown. 
Whittlesey House. $3. A collection of 40 
essays from the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Swatd. By 
Ruth Benedict. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
A study of the Japanese by the eminent 
anthropologist. 

The Iceman Cometh. By Eugene O'Neill. 
Random House. $3.50. O’Neill’s first new 
play in 12 years. 

Get In There and Paint. By Joseph Alger. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.50. Practical point- 
ers on how to get started painting. 

Pocketbook of Robert Frost. Ed. by Louis 
Untermeyer. Pocket Books. $25c. 

The Portable Thomas Wolfe. Ed. by 
Maxwell Geismar. Viking. $2. 

The Portable Mark Twain. Ed. by Ber- 
nard de Voto. Viking. $2. 

Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and 
Writings. Ed. by Roy P. Basler. World Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.75. Preface by Carl Sand- 
burg. 

Green Grass of Wyoming. By Mary 


O'Hara. Lippincott. $2.75. Third in the 


trilogy including My Friend -Flicka and 
Thunderhead 
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ew Classroom Magazines 
of Special Significance 





Practical English 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH is a weekly classroom 
magazine for encouraging the development of better 
language skills. Designed with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of high school English teachers, it is unique in 
its functional, rather than formal, approach to language 
study. The “why”, “what”, and “how” of better written 
and spoken English is effectively demonstrated by 
examining “English in action”, by illustrating its con- 


/ tribution to a full life, to social and business success 


and happiness. 
It brings new motivation and stimulation to the 
study of SOCIAL AND BUSINESS“LETTER WRITING, ORAL 


PREP is a new magazine of particular interest to that 
great majority of young people whose high school years 
are not college-preparatory, but life-preparatory. Eng+ 
lish, Social Studies, and Guidance teachers of all ter- 
minal and vocational students welcome its assistance 
in revealing the present, practical application of school 
work to progress in after-school years. 

For the English teacher, PREP contains all of the 
special English material published in the magazine, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, as described above. For the 
Social Studies teacher, PREP presents a vitalized “here 
and now” treatment of history, government, economics 
and civics which stresses the relationship of. these 
studies to individual competence in today’s complex 
society. 


e 


AND WRITTEN REPORTS, SPEECHES, CONVERSATION, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, READING, SPELLING, 
GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, and the other phases of prac- 
tical language skill. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH features special interviews 
with key people in situations of interest to young people 
in which the role of language in individual success is 
dramatized. Various other devices are employed to 
bring students convincing proof of the power of lan- 
guage, and fresh, effective incentives to progress in its 
practical mastery. It is of distinct value at some stage 
in every high school student’s study of the language. 


Preparation for Practical Living 


A third outstanding feature is PREP’s unique pro- 
gram of occupational information. Herein both boys 
and girls find guidance and encouragement in building 
careers, rather than merely drifting into jobs. Their 
knowledge of the world beyond school is broadened 
to include the true picture of opportunity, wages, work- 
ing conditions, present and future prospects, qualifica- 
tions required, and best methods of beginning in the 
major fields of employment, as well as in many others 
frequently overlooked but equally attractive. PREP 
seeks to help young people find themselves, to turn 
indecision into resolve, to stimulate their imagination 
and enthusiasm, and to give them the direction and the 
“know how” for early embarcation on interesting, suc- 
cessful careers. 2 





*% Both PREP and PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH are designed as classroom 
teaching aids. Their maximum value 
is realized when each student receives 
his or her own copy each week. Prices 
on group subscriptions of 2 or more 
to the same address are 60¢ a semes- 
ter for PRACTICAL ENGLISH, and 
75¢ a semester for PREP. 

4 





FREE TRIAL COPIES. Teachers and school administrators are 
invited to write for additional information and free trial copies. Scores 
of thousands of extra copies were printed for this purpdse, but are 
being depleted rapidly. Write today to: 

Teachers Service Bureau SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORE 17, N.Y. 








“ 
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16 MM. SOUND FILMS - 


Nine OWI films in the series, Amert- 
can Scene, are now available. The films 
deal with aspects of American life. 
Running time, ten to thirty minutes. 
The Cummington Story; European refu- 
gees in New England during the war. 
A Better Tomorrow; education, empha. 
sizing school-community relation. Tues- 
day in November; elections and how 
they work. The Town; sources of people 
and architecture in an American town. 
Library of Congress; work of the Li- 
brary in preservation and spreading of 
books. Northwest U.S.A.; its strategic 
position for world sleways; Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. Autobiography of a Jeep; 
how a jeep is put together. Capital 
Story; how Government serves the in- 
dividual, showing work of the Depart- 
ment of Health in finding disease. Con- 
ference at Yellow Springs; a commu- 
nity’s job plan for returning veterans. 
All these films for rent, Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 

The True Glory. 84 min. Academy 
Award winner for achievement in docu- 
mentary- production. It is the compila- 
tion of work done by combat camera- 


DRAMATIC TEACHERS 


Send for your FREE copy of our 
, 1947 catalog listing Plays, Entertain 
ment and Specialty Books. 


YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all, High School YELL book! 
301 Yells that can be adapted to any 
. School or Pep Club group. All the 
Yells and Helps you need compiled 
in this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, IOWA 


CLASS ADVISORS 
EMBLEMS PROMOTE 
CLASS AND CLUB SPIRIT . 


Are you seeking to make 
student groups function prop 
erly? One basic 

to have each member wear 
insignia to show he, or she, 
is proud to be a member of 
the group. 


OR SELi SCHOOL 


$= 








EMBLEMS TO RAISE CLUB OR 
CLASS FUNDS 

Write for Details Samoles and Prices 
Banners 
—— AMERICAN 
Letters 
nll ) scoot SUPPLY CO: 
Emblems 


Dept. 20, 369 Dodd St., E. Orange, N.J. 
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men from nine Allied nations. Narrators 
are men who took part in the war. Offers 
a plea for vigilant peace. Free, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FILM STRIPS 


There is a new seriesof full-color film 
strips in the field of English. Four of 
the strips cover spelling; three, gram- 
mar; and three, vocabulary. Spelling is 
treated as a matter for intelligent study, 
not pure memory. The films show the 
need for good spelling, common errors 
and how to overcome them, and the 
use of the dictionary. The three gram- 
mar film strips employ dramatic form to 
“Subject and Predicate,” “Modi- 
fiers — Adjectives and Adverbs,” and 
“Nouns.” Dramatic sketches define the 
'functions and limitations of parts of 
|speech. The third set presents vocabu- 
lary building as an interesting and neces- 
sary, study. Titles are: “The Importance 
|of Vocabulary in Communication,” 
'“Words and Their Backgrounds,” and 
| “How to Develop a Good Vocabulary.” 
Sale, Curriculum Films, Inc., RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
| which puts out the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, announces a series of packets 
containing a 35 -mm. film strip, script, 
and a Public Affairs Pamphlet from 
which strip is adapted. Two titles are 
now available: We Are All Brothers. 20 
min. Adapted from The Races of Man- 
kind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene Welt- 
fish. Debunks theories of “superior race.” 
Foreign Trade — It’s Good Business. 18 
min. Adapted from What Foreign Trade 
Means to You. Foreign trade shown as 
essential to our domestic economy. Sale 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 


FILM GUIDES ; 
Educational Film Guide; 1946. Com- 
piled by, Dorothy E. Cook and Eva 
Rahbek-Smith. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1946, (Price varies 
according to purchaser.) Part 1: A title 
list of 4289 films with subject entries. 
Part 2: A selected, classified, and an- 
notated list, of 3690 films. This is the 
most complete list of educational films. 
Valuable for planning audio-visual pro- 


grams. Symbols indicate length, type of 


~ 
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film, grade level, distributors, evalua- 
tion, and availability. The 1946 edition 
supersedes all previous editions. 

Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Com- 
piled and edited by Mary Foley Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor, M.A. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators’ Progress 
Service, 1944. Revised, August 1946. 
$4. The catalogue lists and annotates 
1381 free films, indexed three ways. 
Also source index with availability data 
Films cover all school activities. Intro- 
duction by John Guy Fowlkes discusses 
the use of free films in class. 

Free Curriculum Materials and The 
Teacher. By John Guy Fowlkes. Re- 
prints of this article, which appears 
in the Third Annual Edition of Elemen- 
tary Teachers Guide, furnished free to 
any school or official interested in visual 
education. Educators’ Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


SOURCE LIST 


For an excellent, selected list of teach- 
ing material sources (radio, motion 
picture, press) consult The News Letter, 
Vol. XI, No. 7, April 1946. Contains 
list of books and periodicals, service 
bulletins. Reprints may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 5 cents; less for quantities. 


PROJECTION HANDBOOKS 

Secrets of Good Projection, by Frank 
E. Gunnell. A handy pagphlet with 
basic do’s and don'ts for projection of 
silent or sound film. Free, Radiant 
Manufacturing . Corporation, Chicago 
22, Illinois. 

The Projectionist’s Handbook. 32- 
page spiral-bound booklet. It is designed 
for student operators or other begin- 
ners in projection. The text covers all 
phases of projection with step-by-step 
procedure for the care and showing of 
films. Illustrations on every page. Also 
contains charts and threading diagrams 
for commonly used projectors. For sale, 
$1, with discounts for quantity orders, 
Business Screen Magazine, 157 East 
Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


CBS announces the return of The 
American School of the Air for its seven- 
teenth year of broadcasts. The series is 
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broadcast every weekday from 5-5:30 
p.m. Monday: “World Neighbors,” dra- 
matizations based on life in member 
nations of U.N. Tuesday: “Gateways to 
Music,” concerts stimulating interest in 
the best music of all types. Wednesday: 
“March of Science,” dramatic series 


‘showing scientific principles in common 


objects. Thursday: “Tales of Adven- 
ture,” dramatizations of adventure 
stories, old and new. Friday: “Opinion 
Please,” discussion of public issues by 
authorities; following this, discussion 
by student-veterans, each week from a 
different college or university. A manual 
listing each program is available upon 


‘request to Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

ABC presents “Are These Our Chil- 
dren?”, programs on juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Time: Sunday, 4-4:30 p.m. The 
series grew out of six panel discussions, 
on the network last summer, in which 
experts analyzed problems of delin- 
quency, placed responsibility, and reo- 
ommended solutions. Case histories from 
court files dramatized to illustrate con- 
clusions reached in the earlier series. 

“Home Is What You Make It,” NBC’s 
series on home and the family, is broad- 
cast on Saturdays at 71:30 a.m. Discus- 
sions with dramatic sketches cover five 
categories: food, clothing, shelter, chil- 
dren, and family relationships; Each 
program covers a problem of current in- 
terest in one of the categories. 


SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE 


The Tenth Anuual Meeting of the 
School Broadcast Conference will take 
place at the Continental Hotel in Chi- 
cago, October 21 to 23. The conference 
has been organized by George Jennings, 
Director of the Chicago Radio Council, 
with the help of Middle West educa- 
tional radio leaders. Discussion will cov- 
er use of FM and television, commer- 
cial public-service broadcasting, broad- 
casting by schools, use of radio for 
special education problems. Wednesday 
will be devoted to utilization demon- 
strations with the School Broadcast Con- 
ference Banquet Wednesday evening. 
Exhibition of new equipment — appa- 
ratus, books, films, programs. 





Chicago Aadio Council 


Conference to inspect television. 





est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this book as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 


Q T HE graphic, understandable story of the great- 


ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs fhe 
human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 


functioning of hoth houses of Congress. An especially effective 
feature is ‘‘Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 
both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 
democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 
majority of citizens. 






Price, for 10 or 
more, 15c each. 
Single copy, 20c. 
Orders for 10 or 
more may be 
“charged by teach- 
ers. 
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Federal Radio Education a U. S. Office 

of Education. All hours given, EST. 
Supplement this partial list of radio’s many 

resources with facts about other work, 


November 


If program comes at time awkward for student 
listening, urge local station to record and re- 
schedule. Write local station or network for 
study guides. 

Key — Grade levels: E (elementary), J (Junior 
high), S (Senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co- 





educationally valuable programs. Check and 
mark local station call letters, time, availability 


SUNDAY 


bia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual 
Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broad- 
casting Company). 


Coal 4.3. 





Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. be 
_Round-table _ discussion of current affairs with 
tors, pr | an i men. North- 


western TE ct auspices. 





Invitation to Learning (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m. ‘CBS Sto. T. 

The world’s great books di d by leadi 
scholars, critics, and writers. 
Yours Sincerely (S-A) 

12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. 

Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 

The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 

America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 





a - 


Werkshop (S-A) 


4-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
New writing and production techniques, original 


dramatic works. 
NBC Symphony (S-A) 


54 p. m. NBC Sta. % 
November 3, 10, 17. and 24, Arturo Toscanini 


is conductor. 
Let's Go to the Opera (S-A) 


7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Popular selections from world’s great operas; 
English translations sung by leading American stars. 
Orchestra under Sylvan Levin. 


Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. _f 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 





Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 


Time for Reason (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, desig: to public opinion on 
internati 1 postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 


+ University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 


1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Discussions of current social, political, 
nomic issues. Reprints available 








and eco- 


Warriors of Peace (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Theatre stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


RCA-Victor Show (J-S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Orchestral program, Frank Black, director, Robert 
Merrill, soloist. Sponsor: Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Harvest of Stars (S-A) 


2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Howard Barlow conducts orchestra; 
Massey narrator. The Lyn Murray chorus 
with guest soloist. Sp + Inter ( 

vester Co. 


New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Raymond 
featured 





dies, and musicals — mony hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Where possible, original casts play 
radio adaptations. George Hicks, “The Voice of 
U. S. Steel.’ Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


American Historical Society 
Saerchinger analyzes historical 
week's events. 


auspices. Cesar 
significance of 


Pacific Story (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. 4 
Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background ‘pub- 
lished by University of California Press. Recom- 
ded for li tside EST zone. 





MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Milton Bacon's regional legends and true stories. 
The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. 4 
Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. : Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 
Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Ste. Tv. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
-5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) GBS 
Sta. T. 
All programs presented with NEA endorsement. 
New manval ovtlining 150 broadcasts available 


free to teachers and group leaders upon request 
to local CBS stations. 


Cimarron Tavern (S-A) 
5:30-5:45 p. m. CBS Sta. tT. 
Dramatization of early American Southwest. 
Headline Edition (S-A) 


7:15-7:45 Pp. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of day’s news; profiles of men 


in the news; debates-regarding current political 
and social topics 


MONDAY 


This Is Your Country (E-J-S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


U. S. Army Air Force Band salutes a state each 
week. 





World Neighbors (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. Tt. 


Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in U.N. countries. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. —— Tf. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 


8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


The Firestone orchestra. Howard Barlow, director; 
Gladys Swarthout, soloist; chorus. Sponsor: Fire- 
stone Company. 


Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 


9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 3 
Donald Voorhees conducts orchestra; 
gvest artists. Sp : Bell Teleph Cc 





Question for America (S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Opinions of five ABC correspondents, at home 
and abroad, on “issue of the week.’ Each week's 
question invites affirmative or negative answers 
from radio listeners. Audience’s poll 
the following week. Prominent authority sum- 
marizes and adds personal opinion. 


TUESDAY 
Gateways to Music (Amer. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists. 





Frontiers of Science (S-A; 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. tT. 


John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, on science 
and medicine news. 


Doctors Talk it Over (S-A) 
9:30-9:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Medical care and public health, with outstand-_ 


ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 
The American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-0:15 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Discussion of current offairs from the Nation's 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 
Cencert Time (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. . 
Symphonic music, Joseph Stopak, condustor. 





Per 


American ballads, folk songs. and sh 





Guest artists. 
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WEDNESDAY 









Open Hearing (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


oo Washington, _men and women who make 

licies discuss major issue: 
of of week. CBS moderator gives backgrour 
news. 











New United Nations Series (Title to be an 
nounced) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentory and authoritative analysis dramatized. NBC 
University of the Air program. 











March of Science (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of research stories behind every 
day things. 








invitation to Music (S-A) 


11:30-12 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Soloists with Columbia Symphony Orchestra; new 
emphasis an unfamiliar works of great composers 








THURSDAY 





The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Ste. T. 

Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 

available. November 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29—Jean 
Christophe by Romain Rolland. 








SATURDAY 
Let's Pretend (E) 


11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Corp. 











Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Ce anes Eh 


In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 
ulture. Nov. 2, ction and Grading of Food; 
Nov. 9, Sugar supety: +> 16, Pamper Your Re- 
frigerator; Nov. 23, Feod Situation; Nov. 30 
Makeovers from ame Fur and Felt. 





Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and advice on home, family and 
ity ilable. Nov. 2, Parental 














Teles of Adventure (Amer. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. —_—— T. 


Dromatizations of outstanding books for listen- 
3, young and old. 


4 





ln My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
(Same as Monday.) 








Carrington Playhouse (S-A) 
8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Control; Sev. 9, The Life Force; Nov. 16, The World 
Food Situation; Nov. 23, The Way My Wife Cooks; 
Nov. 30, Your Purchasing Power. 


The American Farmer (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 








National Farm and Homé Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
tstanding agriculturists. R d ially 














Young writers seeking radio careers find oppor- 
tunities in the Carrington Playhouse. Mutual solicits 
operation of agtablished radio, dramatic, and 
fournalism departments of universities and col- 
leges in unearthing new writing talent. 


America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Current opinion program now in its eleventh 
yeor. Questi of national and international im- 
— discussed by authoritative leaders. George 

¥. Denny, moderator; questi from 














The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 


11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Traces development of musical forms. Frank 
Wack, conductor; Samuel Chotzinoff, commentator. 








FRIDAY »* 
Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Invites Americans to consider important questions. 
sions from college campuses. 











Highways of Melody (J-S-A) : 








8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Peau! Lavalle, conductor. Guest artist. Sponsor: 
Gites Service Corporation. - 





Meet the Press (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
. Reporters and gyest authorities. 














for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. 


. To Live in Peace” (S-A) 








1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Issues at U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dramatizations, recordings explain 


how issues grew into inter | arg ts. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 





Country Journal (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Farmer's postwar role and problems. News from 
farm regions. 








The Baxters (S-A) 


2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 

in cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 








Of Men and Books (S-A) 


2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
John Mason Brown on latest books, authors. 








Adventures in Science (S-A) 


2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Watson Dovis reports on latest science news; 
guests. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 
“5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. —_ T. 
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15-T 


American Portrait (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 


Dramatizations of lives of men of industry, _ 
tics, and culture to point up the contribution of 

Sinn set ab Cas Sete ee 

our life. 


Yr —— 





Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 


6:45-7 p. m. ABC Ste. t. 

Labor program, ——-r Sa ef CIO 

on lebor q and labor news 
dramatizations. 











's Your Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. 
Maragement’s side of labor-management affairs 
By United States Chamber of C ce apd No 
tional A of Manufacturers during alter 
note quarters. 


Tv. 











ur Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 


7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. Yr. — 
Representatives of State Department, Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issues 
Copies of broad o 








American Melodies (J-S-A) 





10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. baie 
American Broad: Company Symphony Or- 





chestra; guest conductors. 


Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 


10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. 


Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent soloists, WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tra. 


™ ——- 

















A Ukrainian Country Woman Sells 
Water ilies to Schoo! Children of Russio 


SCENE FROM 


PEOPLES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 


THe International Film Foundation is happy to 

announce the release of a new Julien Bryan 
Production, PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
a 35 minute black and white 16 (or 35) mm. 
motion picture, giving an over-all concept of 
the many racial and minority groups found in 
Russia. 

Arrange now to show this powerful docu 
mentary film in your community. 


Write for complete list of new 
films on RUSSIA and POLAND. 


TIONAL FILM FOUNDA 
INCORPORATED 
Julien Bryan, Executive Director 


1600 Broadway, Suite 1000 
New York 19, WN. Y. 








Your students can enjoy the most 
modern and dynamic teaching method 
in today’s educational world—the class-* 
room film. When films are used as a 
teaching tool, educators find it easier 
to impart more knowledge in less time 
—students absorb more information 
and retain it longer. 

You can fit Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Films* even into modest 
budgets, by taking advantage of our 
new Lease-to~OWN Plan. Under this 
plan, the cost of films is distributed 
into easy year-to-year payments, with 
no liability beyond the is year. 


*Formerly Eros 


Payments are as low as film rentals — 
even lower. Meanwhile you're build- 
ing up your own film library. For less 
than four cents a day per film, you can 
have the right film, at the right time. 
We know of no rental plan that costs 
so little. 

And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are the right films for the classroom. 
They are purely educational in pur- 
pose. Created exclusively for teaching, 
they are unbiased, plead no special 
cause. Like an excellent textbook, 
their editorial integrity maintains the 
purely objective approach. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 3 
efficient, because they are authentit 
and teacher-tested. Created in collab 
oration with leading educators, the 
are intended for use as an integral pai 
of the regular school curriculum, 
subject matter ranges from the pri 
through the elementary grades, a 
high school. 

Let us tell you more about the 
films, and how you can acquire the 
under our Lease-to-OWN P 
Write Encyclopaedia Britannica Fil 
Inc., Dept. 4K, 20 N. Wacker Dui 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


iets ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS ING 
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“Slick Operator”’ 


D2 you ever watch some “small fry” imitate their elders? Sure 

you have. It’s usually amusing. You laugh and think it’s “cute.” 
It usually is. But “small fry” and many “not-so-small fry” don’t 
always choose the “cute” or desirable acts of their elders to imitate. 
They copy the gangster, the crook, the slick operator more often 
than they imitate the good, solid citizen. — 

In New York recently, during the truck-drivers’ strike, “small 
fry” with their soapbox flivvers proved how quickly they could 
learn to operate a black market. Grocery stores ran out of paper 
bags, leaving shoppers no easy way to get their orders home. The 
soapbox fleet went into action at double or triple rates for deliveries. 
Some of the youngsters bought up the few shopping bags that were 
available and sold them at five times the usual price. 

No doubt many grown-ups laughed at the story when they read 
it in the papers. Perhaps some people thought those kids were very 
smart, and said “That's good old American initiative and ingenuity.” 
Maybe some parents were proud of their quick-witted children who 
grabbed while the grabbing was good. 

Now, we admit, it would be very difficult to prove that the 
“slick operator,” the fellow who grabs while the grabbing is good, 
always, in the long run, loses out financially. We will even admit 
that, if money is your sole objective in life, being a “slick operator” 
may help you regch your goal more quickly. After all, some of the 
stories about the big money made by bootleggers of illegal liquor 
during prohibition days must be true. Cegtainly no one can be so 
blind as to fail to see that millions of dollars in cash profits are 
being made by black market operators. 

The Satevepost recently featured a lengthy article by a black 
market meat operator with complete details of how he worked. He 
bragged about the big money he had made, laughed at the “suckers” 
who bought at sky-high prices, was merely amused by OPA in- 
vestigators, and chuckled over how he could “beat the income tax.” 

We let ourselves get worried about this sad state of affairs and 
decided to write an editorial about it. This business of being a 
“slick operator” might seem rather attractive to some hi-schoolers. 
We thought we should warn them against it. 

But what should we say? Armed with the Satevepost article 
we went out to interview a black-marketeer. We found one easily; 
then two more; all three dealt in black market meat. They were 
sheepish about talking at first. They hedged. They defended them- 
selves by saying “everybody's doing it,” or “I'd starve if 1 didn’t 
operate a black market.” Then we asked each of them if he would 
advise high school boys, seeking a career in business, to seize the 
first chance they had to become a black market operator. 

Then they talked. “It’s the last thing any sane boy should do.” 
“It drives you crazy.” “You won't sleep at night.” “Sure I made some 
money — but it wasn’t worth it.” “You can bet your life I'd never 
let my kid do it.” Those are a mild sample of the quotes we jotted 
down. We had our editorial; two short sentences: “Want to be a 
slick operator? Ask the man who is one.” 
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they don’t mark floors ... and more than that, they fit 
They give correct support to foot muscles to make po: 
faster, safer footwork with greater comfort, and less ti 
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history were the surviving leaders of International Mur- 

der, Inc. — the perpetrators of the most monstrous crimes 
mainst man and God. These henchmen of the Hitler Gang 
tod trial for the wanton slaughter of millions of innocent 
Wvilians — men, women, and children. Unlike themselves, 
heir victims had no trial. 
Eighteen times out of 21, the Justices of the Internationa] 
llitary Tribunal pronounced the word “Guilty!” It was 
tice not vengeance that was given. The defendants were 
trial not for having lost the war, but for having waged 
gear. And that’s the significant distinction we must bear in 
ind. 
In the prisoners’ dock, in addition to the 21 top Nazi 
faders, was War itself. By ruling that to wage aggressive 
war is “the supreme crime,” the Tribunal set a historic prece- 


: [ was Judgment Day at Nuremberg. Before the bar of 
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pte World’s Public Enemy Number 1, The individual fate 
the war criminals is overshadowed by this all-important 
cision. An eleventh commandment has been added to the 
Decalogue: Thou shalt not plan, prepare, initiate or wage 
ggressive war. : 

War crime — like any other crime — does not pay. Not 
en the leaders of a so-called sovereign state can get away 
ith murder. Those are the lessons for the history books. 
The Nuremberg Trial is the story of heinous crimes, 
ot bestial criminals, and of the pay-off — the final reckon- 
ing. We shall take them up in that order. 







The Crimes 
fhe indictment, or listing of the crimes charged against 
defendants, was a document of some 30,000 words. 
A h of its authorship is credited to the chief American 

itor, U. S. Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 
nsisted of the following four counts: 
















dent. Humanity has taken the first step toward outlawing . 


AT NUREMBERG 


World law takes a long 


stride forward 


Press Assn. 


ten months, the courtroom at Nuremberg echoed with the recital of Nazi 
ors. Photo shows defendants and sentences. Hess, not shown, got life. 


I, The Common Plan or Conspiracy — the premeditated 
plot to enlarge Germany at the cost of war. The accused 
were charged with taking part.in a plan to commit “crimes 
against peace, war crimes, and crimes against humanity, as 
defined in the Charter of this Tribunal.” They were held 
‘individually responsible for their own acts and for all acts 
committed by any person in the execution of such plan or 
conspiracy.” Thus Count I is, actually, conspiracy to commit 
acts named in the three other counts. 

Il. Crimes Against Peace — “Planning, preparation, initia- 
tion or waging of a war of aggression, or war in violation 
of international treaties, agreements or assurances.” This is 
the precedent-shattering clause. It sets forth, for the first 
time in man’s history, the proposition that aggressive war- 
making is a crime and that individuals must be punished 
for it. 

Ill. War Crimes — “Violation of the laws or customs of 
war, including murder, ill treatment or deportation to slave 
labor or for any other purpose of civilian population . . . 
murder of prisoners of war . . . killing of hostages . . . 
plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction 
of cities, towns or villages or devastation not justified by 
military necessity.” The indictment totals up the mass mur- 
ders by the Germans at 9,465,000 persons. 

IV. Crimes Against Humanity — “Murder, extermination, 
enslavement, deportation and other inhumane acts against 
any civilian population before or during the war; or per- 
secutions on political, racial or religious grounds in execution 
of any . . . crime wirhin the jurisdiction of the Tribunal.” 
This covers primarily the murder and persecution of politi- 
cal opponents and Jews within Germany and the countries 
overrun by the Nazis. It also lists “deliberate and systematic 
genocide” (the extermination of racial and national groups). 
At least 5,700,000 Jews have disappeared, “most of them 
deliberately put to death.” The indictment recites the hor- 
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rors committed by these thugs—the gas chambers, the 
death factories, the torture implements — details too grue- 
some to recount here. . 


The Criminals 


On the defendants’ bench — figuratively speaking — in ad- 
dition to the individual war criminals were also seven Ger- 
man organizations used by the Nazis to subjugate their 
own and neighboring countries. These were the Reich 
Cabinet, the Leadership Corps of the Nazi party, the SS 
or Elite Guard, the Gestapo or secret police, the SA Brown 
Shirts or Storm Troopers, the General Staff, and the High 
Command. The prosecutors specifically requested the Tri- 
bunal to declare these organizations “criminal in purpose.” 

Conspicuous by their absence from the prisoners’ dock 
were “Number One,” Adolf (Schickelgruber) Hitler, Paul 
(the Big Mouth) Goebbels — presumed to be dead; and 
Heinrich (the Hangman) Himmler — known to be dead. 
These three cheated the gallows. The rest of the gang's 
hierarchy were there. 

The Nuremberg Trial lasted for more than ten months. 
It opened on November 20, 1945, and ended when the 
verdict was announced on October 1, 1946. In all, there 
were no less than 5,000,000 words of record (see photo 
below), including the testimony of 200 witnesses and 300,- 
000 affidavits. The prosecution introduced into the evidence 
some 3,000 captured documents, Of these, only four were 
successfully challenged by the defense. The evidence con- 
sisted of plans for starving the Russians, torturing the Poles, 
slaughtering the survivors of torpedoed neutral ships, etc., 
etc. There were also photographs of Nazi torture camps. 


The Verdict 


All observers were agreed that the accused had a fair 
trial. They were represented by counsel of their own choos- 
ing. Every opportunity was offered them to present their 
“defense.” No question had been raised by any one about 
the impartiality of “the bench” — the Lord Chief Justice Sir 
Geoffrey Lawrence, who 
served as president of the 
Tribunal. , 

The “day of reckoning” 
began on the morning of 
September 30. It took two 
days to read the 100,000- 
word verdict. Perhaps its 
most important provision 
was the one that declared: 
“To initiate war is not only 
an international crime, it is 
the supreme crime.” 

The verdict held that 
criminality had been proven 
in the cases of three groups 
of the Nazi regime — the 
Leadership Corps, the SS or 
Elite Guard, and the Ges- 
tapo. This automatically 
fixed the criminality of the 





Press Assn. 
This pile of testimony is tions, 
only one-fifth of record. But the Tribunal declined 
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members of these organiza-— 














to declare the following four groups to be criminal; ¢ 
SA or Storm Troopers, the German Cabinet, the Genen 
Staff, and the High Command. However, members of th 
organizations may be prosecuted on individual charges. 

As for the 21 individual war criminals, the Tribunal ¢ 
tenced eleven to be hanged, three to life imprisonme 
four te lesser jail terms, and three to be freed (see phe 
p. 5). 


‘ 


The Dissenting Opinions _ res 

There is an important “postscript” to the Nuremberg stor dl 
Strong exceptions to the verdict were registered by the Sovig a a - 
: cab: 


member of the International Military Tribunal, Major 
eral I, T. Nikitchenko, and by the chief American prosecu 
Justice Robert. H. Jackson. a 

In a 10,000-word dissenting opinion, the Russian just 
assailed the court for acquitting Hjalmar Schacht, F 
von Papen and Hans Fritzsche, and for exonerating the Get 
eral Staff, the High Command, the Cabinet and the Storm eke. | 
Troopers. ; 

“I cannot agree with these decisions,” General ; 
chenko declared, “because they do not correspond to th 
evidence embodied in the facts of the case and are base 
on unjustified conclusions.” 

Justice Jackson, speaking for what he said were th 
prosecutors of all nations, expressed “disappointment” @ 
the acquittals. But, he added that “in sustaining and 
plying the principle that aggressive war is a crime § 
which statesmen may be individually punished, the j 
ment is highly gratifying.” 

Why were three of the defendants freed? The court sai 
that it lacked jurisdiction to convict them. The charg» 
limited the Tribunal to certain definite crimes: war crin 
crimes against peace, crimes against humanity — in of 
words, crimes connected with international aggression } 
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not domestic crimes. For this reason, the majority of t of Sts 
Tribunal felt that the authority of the court did not extemiip, ... =X 
toe the kind of offenses charged to the released defendanii,,. Tyler 
They maintained that the war crime guilt of the three ieident 
quitted men had not been proved beyond all reasonalliiy... Presic 
doubt. And that’s the difference between democratic j nembers a 
tice and totalitarian “justice.” ach. 
What Nuremberg Means 

What does it all add up to? Perhaps as good a summatiog® What, th 
as any appeared in a recent editorial in the Net York Timegf® run the 
“When the International Military Tribunal at Nurembemgtines less 
passed judgment on the Nazi leaders and their organizatiomince Jacks 


ily a pe 
Uilice pret 
In the se 


ying pol 


it not only imposed punishment for crimes committed 
also made history by developing and proclaiming new le 
rules and standards which now become integral parts 
international law. . . . 














“The first and foremost of these is that aggressive warf ar gror 
has now been pronounced the supreme crime and that ee that th 
dealing with it national sovereignty has been supersed@pes too, wh 
by the superior sovereignty of international law and in are af 
national organization, which take jurisdiction not only 4 section 
states and nations but also over individuals responsible In the th 
their Governments and policies.” b advise t 

Finally, it must be remembered that the condemned partment 
henchmen were only the label on the bottle of poison. cabinet ; 
poison, itself, was Nazism. ® The posi 
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| Se 7s in the Cabinet 

IE resignation of Henry Wallace —* “a spects a confusing one. On the one 
berg stom § 0m the Department of Commerce r? ) c hand he is wholly subordinate to the 
the So has dramatized for us the problem = YRNE President, and may be dismissed by 
[ajor f the cabinet in the American political ipa ‘ him. He is expected to give the Presi- 
rose system. It is not, to be sure, a new prob- REVS AOS dent the benefit of his advice, when 


Jem. It is as old as the cabinet itse'f. asked for, and to carry out Presidential 
ian jul Almost every President has had iinaeli eee Pree Press policies. On the other hand he is often 
ht, Fran cabinet trouble in one form or another aoiner in ton a person of great political importance 
z the Many of them have had it in very seri- By Henry Steele Commager and power. And custom demands that 
the Stom ous form. How does it happen that cabi- iad Utilities Gtbentite he be allowed some influence on policy. 

sgnet crises recur in American history? ‘ This. ‘situation is bound to make 
ral Nik The basic explanation is that the place and the role of trouble, from time to time — especially when strong-willed 
nd to the cabinet have never been settled. We must remember cabinet members clash. Washington, who first tried to give 
gpinat the cabinet is unknown to the Constitution, It was, representation in his cabinet to both parties, found that 
until very recently, unknown even to law. Hamilton and Jefferson used cabinet meetings for battle- 
In the beginning, President Washington consulted — when fields and carried their warfare beyond the cabinet into the 
he wished — with the heads of Departments. This practice open. John Adams discovered that most of the members of 
“ggadually became an accepted one, and the departmental his cabinet looked to Hamilton (who was not a member) 
heads came to be known as a cabinet. There is no obliga- for leadership, and in the end he had to clean house and 
-mton on the part of the President to consult with members get a cabinet that was loyal to him. 
‘his cabinet, or to take their advice. The powerful personality of Andrew Jackson would brook 
Yet this is not the whole story. Over the decades the no opposition in the cabinet, and in the end the great John 
tabinet has come to have considerable importance — and C. Calhoun was forced out on a personal issue. Lincoln 
ttentially a good deal of power. Presidents have made a discovered that his Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
ttice of consulting their cabinets; and members of cabi- expected to be the real President, and had to put him in his 
is have often been men of great political influence and place. ‘ 
. er. John Quincy Adams, for example, who was Secre- Perhaps the greatest of all cabinet crises came during the 
ity of Wily of State under Monroe, was a greater man than the = administration of poor President Johnson. Johnson, of course, 
not exteliPresident. Webster, who held the same post under Harrison inherited his cabinet from Lincoln — and in it the hard-bitten 
lefends i Tyler, was similarly much more powerful than either © Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary of War. Stanton fought 
, three ssident. Charles Evans Hughes was a much greater man him at every step, and in the end Johnson dismissed him. 
<a han President Harding. So, whatever the theory, cabinet But Congress had passed a “Tenure of Office” Act which, 
cratic embers are not just errand boys and cannot be treated as said Stanton, prevented the President from dismissing him. 
ach. , Congress, then at war with the President, used the dismissal 
of Stanton as the chief ground for the impeachment of the 
President, which failed by one vote in the Senate. 
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Basis for Cabinet Appointments 
summatiag® What, then, is their position? Their first job is, of course, 


ork Timé® run their particular departments. Yet even this js at Disagreement on Foreign Policy 

Nurembemimes less important than other political duties. Thus, ever In more recent years, President Wilson had a serious case 
zanizatiompmee Jackson’s day, the Postmaster General has been pri- _ ot cabinet trouble. It came at the time of the crisis in our 
mitted ily a political boss, a distributor of patronage, The Post relations with Germany, in 1915. Wilson's Secretary of 


new Uilice pretty much runs itself. State, William Jennings Bryan, thought that the President's 
1 parts @™ [Im the second place. cabinet appointments are a means of attitude towards Germany wag too belligerent. When he 
ing political debts and recognizing the claims of par- ~ failed to bring Wilson to his view, Bryan resigned. 


ve warfiagicular groups. Examine any cabinet list, and you will no- That was a serious matter, for Bryan had been for fifteen 
nd that@ece that the geographical distribution is pretty wide, and years the leader of the Democratic Party, and had been in- 
supersede’: too, what we may call the political distribution. Mem- strumental in giving Wilson the Democratic nomination. But 
and int@§Pets are appointed to represent one wing of the party, or Wilson felt rightly that the President was responsible for 


only ommme section of the country, or one economic interest. foreign relations, and that he had to have a Secretary of 
onsible Mf ‘Im the third place, members of the cabinet are called upon State who would follow his leadership. 

BR advise the President — not only on matters in their own In much the same way, Mr. Truman felt that the Ad- 
mned epartments, but on all matters that come up for discussion ministration must have unity in presenting the foreign policy 


B cabinet meetings. on which America stands before the world. Therefore, Mr. 


rg The position of the cabinet officer is, then, in some re- Wallace had to be sacrificed. 
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BUDGEY TROUBLI 






suveau of the Budget 


HE Army and Navy have been hit where it hurts — in 
the budget. 
President Truman, their Commander-in-Chief, did 
the hitting. He recently ordered the War and Navy De- 
partments to slash about $1,700,000,000 from the amount 
of money they had expected to spend between now and 
June 30. Top officers have had to get the feel of a weapon 
that did not see much service in wartime — the pruning knife 
of economy. 

While the war was on, victory was the order of the day. 
The monetary cost of that victory was secondary. Now, how- 
ever, President Truman is concentrating on another fight — 
the struggle to balance the Federal budget and reduce the 
national debt. 


Balanced Budget to Hold Down Inflation 


One reason he is anxious to win this fight is that it can 
help-to hold down inflation. When the Government spends 
less money than it receives from the public the amount of 
money in circulation is reduced. This reduces the pressure 
which would have forced prices to go higher. The Govern- 
ment can use any cash surplus to pay back to banks some 
of the funds it borrowed from them. This makes a dent in 
the national debt, and at the same time reduces the amount 
of money that banks may lend. 

Here we have the Administration’s financial strategy. It 
hopes to achieve sizable results by 1948, In that presiden- 
tial election year, the voters will weigh the Democratic 
record against Republican claims that Uncle Sam’s financial 
house would be kept in better order by a victorious GOP. 


ECONOMIE€ PROBLEMS 


lt costs 25% of our national 
income fo run the government, 
How can we cut expenses? 


















That is why Mr. Truman ordered his Cabinet officers 
start the biggest Government economy drive since 
Hoover Administration. Budget cuts by all departm 
must total at least $2,200,000,000, with the Secretary 
War and the Secretary of the Navy getting the hea 
pruning jobs. 

Even with these cuts, it looks as if Uncle Sam will 
find that he has spent more than he has taken in when 
adds up accounts after June 30, the end of this budget { 
fiscal) year. If present estimates hold true, Uncle Sam 
be in the hole about $1,900,000,000. 

“Almost two billion dollars! That’s terrible!” you 
say. Actually, in terms of the whole Federal budget, it 
not ‘a huge sum at all. Suppose you had $2 to spend for 
week. Suppose further that your football ticket, club d 
and other expenses came to $2.10. You would be in p 
portionately the same fix as Uncle Sam, with revenues 
the year totalling only $39,600,000,000, but expe 
amounting to $41,500,000,000. 


Our Growing National Debt 


This year’s shortage of funds actually will be chick 
feed compared to the enormous debts that Uncle Sam 
run up over past years, He has not been entirely out 


- debt since 1837. But until World War I came along, # 


debt stayed between one and two billion dollars — not 
much for a growing young nation. During World Wat 
in order to pay for the necessary guns, ships, and amm 
tion, Uncle Sam had to borrow so much that the nati¢ 
debt grew to $25,000,000,000. 

He was able to pay back about one-third of it in the p 
perous twenties. Then came the depression, which was 
lowed by the phenomenal spending of the New Deal, i 
attempt to put the country back on its feet. The 
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ry paid out much more than it received. The debt 
led to more than $45,000,000,000. There were gloomy 
dictions that Uncle Sam would not be able to carry the 
den, that the country was headed for economic ruin. 
“You liaven’t seen anything yet,” Uncle Sam might have 
ed to these prophets of doom. For the United States 
rged from World War II with a national debt six times 
than when the war began. It reached a peak last 
bruary of almost: $280,000,000,000! 

Since March, however, the Treasury has been conduct- 
ig a big debt-slashing operation. By next June 30, the debt 
puld be down to $261,000,000,000. 

Yet even that represents $1,865 for every man, woman, 
d child in the nation. The figures seem to indicate that 
Uncle Sam is not a very good manager. But in order to 
understand why Uncle Sam has made a habit of living 
























beyond his income, we must see what he spends the new 
money on, and where his income comes from. . 

ional 

rnmen: . How Uncle Sam Spends His Money 

ses? Most of us take for granted the things that our Govern- 
ment does for us. The Treasury Department, for instance, 
manufactures the money you spend. It also protects that 
money through its Secret Service department, which tracks 
down counterfeiters. 

If you live on a farm, you may know that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture collects the latest facts about crops for 
the benefit of the farmer. If your father is a businessman, 

- officers the Government protects him against unfair competition 
since tw and helps him find markets for his goods. Wage earners in 
epartr interestate commerce get Government protection through 
ecretary @ laws providing for maximum hours of work and minimum 
1e heave wage levels. The Government.also helps to provide pensions 
for the aged, unemployed benefits for those without jobs, aid 

m will di for dependent children. 
in when The Government protects your health, for example, by 
budget (@ enforcing its pure foods law, spraying swamps to prevent 





‘malaria, sending doctors and nurses to rural areas which 
otherwise would have no medical care. 

These are only a few of the thousands of essential serv- 
ices which Uncle Sam does for Americans. But to do these 
things, Uncle Sam must spend money — for the salaries of 
postmen, judges, scieritists, engineers, executive and cleri- 
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awing shows where Government gets its money, 
it is spent. Note how deficit mounted in wartime. 
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cal employees; for office buildings and supplies; for the ma- 
terials to build dams, bridges, and roads. 

You furnish some of the income with which Uncle Sam 
pays for these things every time you go to the movies or 
make a long-distance telephone call. You must pay a Federal 
tax on these things, as well as on jewelry, cosmetics, and 
other luxury items. 

Uncle Sam also gets revenue by charging a custom duty 
or tax on goods brought into the country. Altogether, the 


_ Federal Government levies more than one hundred different 


taxes. But most of Uncle Sam’s revenue comes from taxes 
on the incomes of individuals and businesses. 

On the basis of the money he expects to take in during 
the year, Uncle*Sam can prepare his budget — his plan for 
spending that money. When he finds that his expenses are 
heavier than his receipts, he borrows money to make up 
the difference. You lent him money when you bought War 
Bonds and Savings Stamps. Banks, state and local govern- 
ments, corporations, insurance companies, and other insti- 
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iutions also lend him money by buying Federal bonds, cer- 
tificates, and other financial notes. 

Uncle Sam's debt, then, is made up of a lot of pieces ol 
paper which are the Government's promise to pay back the 
borrowed funds. For the privilege of borrowing this money, 
the Government pays interest. This interest is one of the big 
items which Uncle Sam must count as an expense. For in- 
stance, this year’s interest charges amount to $5,000,000,000. 

This $5,000,000,000 is what we can call a “fixed charge” 
in the budget. It has to be paid, and there is no way ot 
seducing it if Uncle Sam wants to economize. But other 
«xpenses are not so rigid. How does Uncle Sam decide how 
»wuich money he can spend for various items each year? 


The Job of the Bureau of the Budget 

In 1921, Congress passed a law providing for a nationa! 
budget system. It is centered in the Bureau of the Budget 
am executive agency under Presidential authority. 

To this bureau, each Government department and agenc\ 
head must send an estimate of the amount of money his 
organization will need during the coming year. He does it 
by looking at what he spent last year, seeing where he can 
economize, and adding money for any new programs. When 
the Director of the Budget gets all the estimates together, 


he checks the total against the estimate of receipts which * 


the Treasury Department has sent him. The big job is then 
to balance these two figures — or better still, have a surplus 
ot incoming money. 

In trying to strike this balance, the Budget Director al- 
most always lowers the estimates which department heads 
have given him. “You can have only_ $10,000,000 of the 
$25,000,000 you requested te build new ships,” he might 
tell the Maritime Commission. “Maybe next year you can get 
the rest of those ships, when the Agriculture Department 
won't be paying out so much in subsidies to farmers.” 

When the Annual Budget is prepared, it goes to the 
President, who delivers a budget message to Congress early 
in January of each ver The budget is actually a proposal 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 








to Congress. Jn order to trans 
late it into law, Congress must 
pass tax bills to raise the neces- 
sary funds, and it must vote 
appropriations for the various 
departments and special proj- 
ects. Congress holds the purse 
strings. 

Beginning this January, the 
congressional grip on _ these 
purse strings will be mud 
tighter. This is the result of 
, two new laws — the Congres 
sional Reorganization Act, and the Employment Act of 1946 
— both of which altered the budget-making system. The 
Employment Act gave the President a new Council of Eco 
nomic Advisers. These three men must prepare each year 
a repoft on the economic state of the nation — the outlook 
on production, employment, prices, money supply, and gen- 
eral business conditions. 


chantaneuae Photo 
James Webb is Director 
of the Budget Bureau. 


The President’s Budget Message 


The President will add this report to the budget mes 
sage and his regular state-of-the-union message containing 
recommendations for new legislation. A new committee cre 
ated by the Employment Act, consisting of seven Senators 
and seven Representatives, will study the report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and then come to its own 
conclusions. If the committee expects business to decline, 
it may recommend increased public works and reduce taxes. 
[t it expects business conditions to be good, it will recom 
mend measures to keep economy on the upswing. 

These recommendations then go to another new com 
mittee created by the reorganization of Congress. This # 
composed of members of the House and Senate taxing and 
spending committees. After examining al] the reports and 
giving “due consideration” to the budget recommendations 
made by the President, this committee will draft its own 
fnal budget for Congressional approval. 

This will be the first time that Uncle Sam’s receipts and 
-xpenditures will be considered in one package by a joint 
-ommittee of Congress. Before this, the committees in each 
ranch of Congress that raised the money had little, if any, 
connection with those that decided what money would be 
,pent. It is hoped that the new system will tailor the budget 
0 fit economic conditions more closely. 





The Huge Cost of National Defense 


Even now that his budget is “under new management, 
it is doubtful if Uncle Sam will be able to operate on i 
budget very much smaller than the present one for the 
next few years. Almost half of the present appropriation 
are for national defense — an item that will not be reduced 
until international relations become much more stable 
Veterans’ benefits will also add up to a tidy sum for a gooé 
many years. The cost of operating the Government’s reg 
departments, outside of the Army and Navy, is actually 
small part of the present budget. But even when we get bad 
to normal times and defense appropriations can be reduced 
the budget is expected to stay around $25,000,000,000. 

This will not be too big for Uncle Sam to handle, 
production and national income stay at their present leve 
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Big News or Just Routine, Presidential 
Press Conference Always Ends with These Words: 


“Thank You, Mr. President" 


tacular through-the-line drive, never mind your high 

school football squad. Get to Washington any Thurs- 
day. Place yourself, if you can get past the Secret Service 
men, in the broad lobby of the White House. Sometime dur- 
ing the day, a horde of men and women will burst out of 
the President's office, cut past you (or over you) and into the 
White House Press Room. 

This is nobody’s idea of a mid-week recreation. It is 
simply the White House news correspondents in action. 
Each of the newshawks wants to score his own “touch- 
down” — racing his colleagues to the telephone. His scrib- 
bled notes will make headlines from the nation’s hottest 
news source, the President’s weekly press conference. 

But all is not hustle and bustle for the hundreds of news- 
paper, radio and magazine correspondents who cover the 
White House. They fill a purpose in our Government that 
was not foreseen by the founding fathers who wrote our 
Constitution. Through his contact with the press, the Presi- 
dent can carry his statements, opinions and decisions to 
every corner of the world within hours. And in the free- 
for-all question period which follows the President’s an- 
nouncements, the correspondents can try to draw him out 
on any subject. In a way, they are the voice of the people. 


T: SEE a snappy, well-balanced scrimmage or a spec- 


The First Press Conference 


The first recorded Presidential press conference was in- 
deed spectacular. Anne Royall, a woman journalist, deter- 
mined to get President John Quincy Adams’ views on the 
burning issues of that day, trailed the President to the bank 
of the Potomac River. The Chief Executive of 1825-28 was 
fond of a daily swim, in the days before bathing suits were 
known. Swimming back to shore, he saw Anne stubbornly 
sitting on top of his clothes. She got her story — and proved 
the value of women journalists. 

President Theodore Roosevelt was famous for his “barber 
chair press conferences.” While being shaved by his nimble- 
fingered barber, T.R. would answer questions for a few 
chosen newsmen. But they often found themselves fasci- 
atedly watching the barber maneuver his soapy brush 
around T.R.’s ever-moving mouth. 

President Woodrow Wilson was the first to hold regular 
press conferences, but halted them during World War I. 
President Harding renewed the bouts with the press, until 
he made an embarrassing diplomatic error in one of his 
statements, From then on, through the administrations of 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover, newsmen had to be con- 
tent with statements from “an official White House spokes- 
man. 

The press conference really became an institution during 
the 13-year Presidental career of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
wrote the rules of the game which are still followed today. 
The President may not be quoted directly, unless he grants 
specific permission. Many statements are for “background 
only.” These may be printed, but cannot be attributed to 
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Newsmen stand during conferences. Press association 
men get front-row spots, others crowd in behind. 


the President. Other statements are strictly “off the record,” 
when the President speaks only for the reporters’ informa- 
tion, and not for publication. 

President Roosevelt held nearly one thousand twice- 
weekly press conferences. With an actor’s charm and sense. 
of timing, Mr. Roosevelt ran his conferences to his own ad- 
vantage, and used them shrewdly to convey his feelings to 
the people. FDR was always news. 

If FDR was master of the press conference, President 
Truman has often found the press conference master of him. 
Unlike Mr, Roosevelt, the President does not have his Press 
Secretary at his side, making corrections and suggestions. 
In his early conferences, Mr. Truman answered without 
hesitation every question put to him. While reporters hailed 
his frankness, the President’s advisers worried about the 
effects of his unconsidered statements. 

There have been a number of “slips” in the President's 
press conference, one of the latest being his statement about 
a speech to be made that evening by Henry A. Wallace, then 
Secretary of Commerce. Asked if he had read the speech, 
Mr. Truman said he had, and that he approved it. Two 
days later, the President had to call a special press confer- 
ence to modify his earlier stand. The speech, in fact, dif- 
fered so widely from official State Department policy that 
it resulted in Mr. Wallace's resignation. 

Trying to do one of the hardest jobs in the world, Mr. 
Truman faces sometimes more than 300 newsmen every 
week. He recently remarked, “It seems there always is an- 
other crisis around the corner.” Besides mentioning the in- 
evitable crises, the Chief Executive might also have com- 
mented that with every emergency will come a barrage of 
questions from that “lovely pack of wolves” (as FDR tagged 
them), the White House correspondents. 
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a» STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. 
coe 8 classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the 


} of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
hie CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 


1. UNCLE SAM’S BUDGET 


Can you supply the missing words? 
Each is a key to the sentence and has 
been taken from the article. Score your- 
self 2% each. Total 20. 


1. For the privilege of ie tence 
money, the Government pays 

2. Uncle Sam, since 1837, has never 
been entirely out of ________.. 

8. Truman has started the biggest 
Government economy drive since the 
—_______. Administration. 

4. The principal ____ wlll 
come from slashing the budget of the 
Army and Navy. 

5. The Treasury Department besides 
manufacturing our money protects it 
through its Service De- 
partment. 

6. The Act provided for 
a new Congressional committee to draw 
up the Federal budget. 

7. In 1921 Congress passed a law 
providing for a national _____L_____ 
system. 

8. The Budget Bureau is an 
agency under the President. 


My Score 


ll. CABINET SQUABBLES 


The following Presidents have all 
faced cabinet dissension. Can you 
match the men in the right hand column 
with the Presidents in the left with 
whom they disagreed? Each counts 6. 
Total 30. 


= Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. Wilson ( ) Stanton 

2. Truman ( ) Calhoun 

8. Jackson ( ) Hamilton 

4. Lincoln ( ) Wallace 

5. Adams ( ) Bryan 
My Score 


iil. WORLD LAW 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. They are all important 
to have firmly fixed in our minds. Place 
T or F in the parentheses. Each counts 
2. Total 20. 


1. The defendants ‘at Nuremberg 
were on trial because they lost the 
war, (_ ) 

2. The Tribunal by ruling that to 
wage war is “the supreme crime” fol- 
lowed the precedent of the French 
Revolution. (_) 

3. The indictment consisted of four 
major counts, among them was “crimes 
against humanity.” (_ ) 

4. The Nuremberg Trial was the 
shortest in history. (° ) 

5. All observers agree that the ac- 
cused had a fair trial. (_) 

6. The authority for holding these 
trials is written in the charter of the 
United Nations. (_ ) 

7. All those accused of criminal acts 
will pay the supreme penalty. (_ ) 

8. New legal rules and standards 
have been set up through these 
trials. ( ) 

9. The Tribunal was limited to judge 
only certain definite crimes. (_ ) 

10. Aggressive war is now consid- 


- 


“end 


ered a crime for which statesmen may 
be individually punished. (_ ) 


My Score ______ 


IV. FLAGS OF THE NATIONS 


Can you identify the countries by 
their flags? Each pair is described by a 
statement linking their differences. 
Write the name of each nation on the 
lines under the pictured flags. Each 
counts 5. Total 30. 

1.-2. There have been recent border 
clashes between them. 

3.-4. They are in disagreement over 
the status of the Dardanelles. 

5.-6. Disposition of the Ruhr has 
been a recent controversial question 
between them. 

















My Score 
Total Score 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 
MEN AND WOMEN 


The names of ten famous men are 
listed in the left column. Their equally 
famous wives are listed in the right. 
Can you match them correctly and place 
the proper number in the parentheses? 


1. Madison ( ) Elizabeth 
2. Shaw ) Martha 
8. Roosevelt ( ) Juliette 
4. Olivier ( ) Charlotte 
5. Litvinov ( ) Dolly 

6. Browning 4 fone 
7. Romeo C.F 4g 


8. Lincoln ( ) Eleanor 
9. Washington ( ) Marian 
10. MacDowell ( ) Mary 


‘g ‘OI ‘§ ‘S 7 a = “< 6 ‘9 :sIOMSUYy 
Sports 
How many players form an official 


team in each of the following sports? 
Place the ae in the parentheses. 


1. Football ( ) 6. Softball ( ) 
2. Basketball ( ) 7. Lacrosse ( ) 
8. Ice Hockey( ) 8. Polo &. 
4, Baseball ( ) 9. Volleyball ( ) 
5. Soccer ( ) 10. Rowing ( ) 


SENIOR 
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Historical Events 


What famous documents which af- 
fected the course of world history were 
signed in these years? Write your 
answers in the blanks. 

Se Bee, | a AE 

. ye |S 
5. 1946 
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United Nations 


SECURITY COUNCIL'S SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN 


For His Majesty’s Govt. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, G. C. M. G.., 
K. C. B., this month’s chairman of the 
United Nations Security Council, can 
be counted upon to wield the gavel 
with the practiced hand of a veteran 
diplomat. 

Bred in the best British Foreign Ot- 
fice tradition he was, for eight years. 
Permanent Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Cadogan held this job 
under both the Conservative . party's 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, and 
the Labor party’s Ernest Bevin. Sir Alex- 
ander, cool, careful and precise, con- 
trolled the vast machinery of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Service and its Secret In- 
telligence Service. He resigned as Per- 
manent Undersecretary last winter to 
become Britain’s delegate to the Se- 
curity Council. 

The mustached, long-nosed, high- 
browed Council chairman is a distin 
guished British aristocrat, who can trace 
his family tree far back into Welsh 
history. The son of an Earl, Sir Alex 
ander was educated at Eton and Ox 
ford, and entered the diplomatic serv 
ice in 1908 at the age of 23. He is mar- 
ried and has a son and three daughters 

Sir Alexander knows the British For- 
eign Service like a Londoner knows 
Piccadilly Circus. He is one of Britain’s 
leading authorities on the League of 
Nations, and served in Geneva as tech- 
nical expert to League delegates. In 
1933, he became the first British am- 
bassador to China. He is credited with 
drafting most of the Atlantic Charter, 
announced to the world by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt in 1941. He headed British dele. 
gations to Big Three and U.N. organi- 
zational meetings during the war. 

With his clipped, brief manner, Sir 
Alexander has the most dead-pan ex- 
pression of all Council delegates. He 
succeeds Russia’s Andrei Gromyko as 
chairman. 





Acm 


PRESIDENT’S CHARLES ROSS 


In the White House 


When the President of the United 
States was 18 months old, another baby 
boy was born in his home town, Inde 
pendence, Missouri. As they grew up, 
the two became inseparable pals. Both 
serious students, they once spent a 
month building an exact model of a 
bridge described by Caesar in his Com- 
mentaries. The younger of the two was 
valedictorian of their high school class. 
He is Charles Griffith Ross, now Press 
Secretary to his classmate, Harry S. 
Truman. 

Tall, gaunt, white-haired Charlie Ross 
was named by President Truman to his 
present 24-hour-a-day job shortly afte: 
the Chief Executive took office in April, 
1945. For 26 years Ross was Washing- 
tun correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Lispatch. He is respected and admired 
by the newsmen with whom he deals. 
His job is to handle all contacts between 
the press anc the President. This task 
he does with dignity and good humor, 
and with the deepest sense of loyalty 
to his boyhood chum. He is often called 
upon to modify or retract press con 
ference statements made by Mr. Tru- 
man which might be open to misinter- 
pretation. Press Secretary Ross came 
into the news when he helped the 
President clarify his statements to the 


pswss on former Secretary of Commerce 


Henry Wallace’s foreign policy address. 

A newspaper reporter since his Uni- 
versity of Missouri days, Ross won the 
Pulitzer Prize in journalism in 1932 
for an article on, “The Country’s Plight 
— What Can Be Done About It?” From 
1908 to 1918, Ross taught at the U. of 
Missouri School of Journalism, first 
school of journalism in the U. S. He is 
married and has two sons. 

Never ruffled or upset by his impres- 
sive job, Ross is always thoroughly help- 
ful to Washington newsmen. As one of 
Mr, Truman’s oldest friends, he ranks 
high among the circle of White House 
advisers. 


To the Highest Bench 


Our new Chiet Justice, directing the 
Supreme Court’s opening session this 
month, was born in jail. Or at least, 
that’s the way Chief Justice Frederick 
Moore Vinson, 56, likes to tell it. His 
father was town jailer of Louisa, Ken- 
tucky, and raised his family in a home 
in the front part of the jail building. 

Shaggy-browed, tall Fred Vinson has 
held jobs in every branch of our Govern- 
ment. After 11 years as an attorney, 
Vinson was elected to Congress in 1922. 
A flair for mathematics and an astound- 
ing memory helped make the Congress- 
man an expert in tax law. 

In 1938, President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed Vinson as 
judge of the 
District of Col- 
umbia Court of 
Appeals. After a 
quiet five years 
there, the Judge 
began the suc- 
cession. of var- 
ied' jobs which 
earned for him 


Aewe the title “Avail- 
SUPREME COURT’S able Vinson.” In 


FRED M. VINSON rapid order, he 
became Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Federal Loan Administrator, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
Vinson, who is married and has two 
sons, was tapped by President Truman 
last June to succeed the late Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone. 

In his new post, the Chiet Justice 
will have to combine his political talents 
with his judicial training to reconcile the 
personal differences which have been 
smouldering between several Associ- 
ate Justices. 

Vinson is a sad-eyed, heavy-jowled 
man who has a reputation for patience 
and unhurried movements. He believes, 
“Things go better when you don’t get 
hot and bothered.” His calm disposi- 
tion will serve him well in his life ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice. 
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Judgment Day at Nuremberg 


What Happened: “For war crimes... 
for crimes against peace . . . for crimes 
against humanity,” the International 
Military Tribunal in Nuremberg sen- 
tenced eleven Nazi gang-leaders to be 
hanged (Hermann Goering, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Field Marshal Gen. 
Wilhelm Keitel, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, 
Alfred Rosenberg, Hans Frank, Wil- 
helm Frick, Julius Streicher, Fritz 
Sauckel, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, and 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart); three to life 
imprisonment (Rudolph Hess, Walther 
Funk and Grand Admiral Erich Rae- 
der); and four to lesser jail terms 
(Baldur von Schirach, 20 years; Al- 
bert Speer, 20 years; Constantin von 
Neurath, 15 years; and Grand Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, 10 years). Three of the 
defendants were freed — Hjalmar 
Schacht, Franz von Papen, and Hans 
Fritzsche. 

In addition, the court declared the 
following three Nazi groups to be crim- 
inal: the Leadership Corps, the SS or 
Elite Guard, and the Gestapo or secret 
police. This meant that all members of 
these organizations are automatically 
subject to punishment. The Tribunal 
did, however, clear of criminal charges 
four other German organizations. They 
are: the SA or Storm Troopers, the 
German Cabinet, the General Staff, and 








The Day of 


the High Command. This decision, as 
well as the release of three of the de- 
fendants, was severely criticized by the 
Russian member of the Tribunal, Major 
General I. T. Nikitchenko, and by the 
chief American prosecutor, U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant 
part of the verdict was the Tribunal’s 
declaration that “to initiate [start] war 
is not only an international crime, it is 
the supreme crime.” This overshadowed 
in importance the sentences -given to 
the individual criminals. For the first 
time in history, the waging of aggres- 
sive war has been outlawed. 

What’s Behind It: The Nuremberg 
Trial had lasted over ten months. Over 
two hundred witnesses testified. The 
written record of the proceedings ex- 
ceeded five million words. 

Goering is reported to have mumbled 
to his attorneys, “I did not expect that 
they would go through all this to kill 
us.” He apparently missed the signifi- 
cance of the trial. The guilt of the 
accused was well-known — the millions 
of helpless men, women and children 
they slaughtered. No, the reason that 
mass of evidence was presented at the 
trial was not only to give the defend- 
ants a fair hearing — but also to estab- 
lish the principle that aggressive war is 
criminal. That’s the importance of the 
Nuremberg Trial. 
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Australians Go to Polls 


What Happened: Like father, like 
son. Following in the footsteps of Brit- 
ain, the dominion of Australia, Britain’s 
offspring, also went Labor in the gen- 
eral election held last month. 

To be sure, this was nothing new 
“down under.” Labor came into office 
in October, 1941, was re-elected in 
1943, and again returned to* power for 
three years in the federal election of 
September 28. 

When the ballots were tallied, it was 
found that Labor won 44 seats in the 
new House of Representatives; Inde- 
pendent Labor, 2; Liberals, 17; and 
Country party, 11. In the last House, 
their respective strengths were: Labor, 
39; Liberals, 15; Country party, 10. 

What’s Behind It: The conclusion is 
obvious. The majority of Australians 
are apparently satisfied with the Labor 
government’s record in the war, and 
are willing to entrust to it the problems 
of peace. 


French Constitution 


What Happened: A new constitution 
for a new France is in the making. It’s 
been in the making for a long time — 
ever since the liberation of the country. 
Finally, last month, the Constituent As- 
sembly placed its seal of approval on 
the latest draft of the proposed charter, 
by a vote of 440 to 106. Now it is up 
to the people of France, by referendum, 
to accept or reject it. 

This is the second attempt. The first 
was made last Spring, when the Left- 
Wing parties drew up their version of a 
constitution. It provided for a single, 
all-powerful legislative chamber, with 
a virtual figurehead for President. 

“No, thank you!” was the response of 
the French voters. A new Constituent 
Assembly was then elected to make a 
second try. All summer the members 
toiled over their task and brought forth 
this new draft. 

Model 2 differs from Model 1 in 
that it enlarges the functions of the 
Presidet.. (almost to those he had be- 
fore the war), and creates a second 
legislative chamber, the Council of the 
Republic. But this chamber is chiefly 
consultative. It is capable of delaying 
legislation only long enough to give 
time for reflection. 

What's Behind It: The revised draft 
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ot the constitution is again the product 
of compromises among the three lead- 
ing French political parties — the MRP 
(Popular Republican Movement), the 
Socialists, and the Communists. Cam- 
paigning against its adoption is Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, who is opposed 
to what he terms a “window-dressing” 
President. Only a strong executive, he 
feels. could lead “France out of what 
he calls “anarchy.” And since forty mil- 
lion Frenchmen can’t go wrong, the 
destiny of their country rests with them 


Military Training Plan 

What Happened: The War Depart- 
ment has renewed its offensive to get 
universal military training for this coun- 
try’s 18- to 20-year-olds. But it has 
scaled down its old proposal for a full 
year of intensive on-the-field training to 
six months. 

After six months, trainees could either 
stay in the same centers for another half 
year, or select one of eight alternative 
programs, These include enlistment in 
one of the regular services, the National 
Guard, or the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
Youths could also choose to attend a 
technical school or approved college 
course, getting the rest of their required 
training in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps or the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The Government would pay for the 
advanced technical training, and would 
provide a limited number of college 
scholarships and fellowships for those 
who qualified. Those who received Gov- 
ernment-paid college educations and 
were offered a reserve commission would 
have to serve on active duty as Reserve 
Officers for “one year or more, as th: 
President may direct.” 

Under this plan, about 1,000,000 
youths would be trained each year- 
726,000 by the Army, and the rest by 
the Navy. Youths would register whe: 
they reached 17, and would be called 
for training when they became 18 o 
graduated from high school — whicheve: 
date came later. Seventeen-year-olds 
could enter training if they were high 
school graduates and had their parents 
consent. 

Trainees would receive a monthly al- 
lowance of about $30, and would be 
subject to a specially drawn up “Code 
of Conduct” rather than to the Articles 
of War and regular Army Regulations. 


civilians again. 
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One purpose of the plan, the Army 
says, would be to provide a large reser- 
voir of trained specialists in all com- 
munities. These men could mobilize 
citizens in the event of a surprise enemy 
attack. Military leaders maintain that 
the program would insure rapid mobili- 
zation in an emergency, develop leader- 
ship qualities, and provide men trained 
for highly technical modern warfare. 
They also argue that the technical and 
college training would raise the nation’s 
educational standards, and that the re- 
quired athletics and medical care would 
eventually improve the health of the 
nation. 

What's Behind hh: Many educators 
had opposed the War Department's first 
plan for universal military training. They 
‘laimed that a year was too long by 
which to delay a youth’s entrance to 
sollege or his getting established in a 
vareer. Because of this objection and 
others, the plan never got beyond the 
‘ommittee stage with the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The new plan is designed to wipe out 
these objections, and still furnish the 
trained force the War Department ar- 
gues is essential for national defense. 
But the new Congress probably will 
still raise many objections—especially 
because the program would add about 
$2,500,000,000 a vear to the national 
budget. 





son at the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New York University. 


15 
No Sleep for Dreamboat 


What Happened: Thirty-nine and a 
half hours after it had nosed into the 
wind at Honolulu, Hawaii, the Army 
B-29, Dreamboat, touched down 
smoothly on Payne Field, Cairo, Egypt. 
Its ten-man crew, still clad in cold-re- 
sistant one-piece flying suits, finished 
the 9,500-mile nonstop flight with only 
enough gas to wet the bottom of the 
Dreamboat’'s huge tanks. 

The four-motored plane did not equal 
the non-stop flight record set by the 
Navy’s Truculent Turtle the week be- 
fore. The Turtle had covered 11,236 
miles in its hop from Australia to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. However, the Dreamboat 
pioneered a new “over-the-top” route, 
traveling from the Pacific over the Arc- 
tic regions of northern Canada and 
Greenland ‘and down across Europe. 

What's Behind It: General] Carl A. 
Spaatz, chief of the Army Air Forces, 
called the Dreamboat's flight “an epoch- 
al achievement in aeronautical history.” 
Its mission, successfully accomplished, 
was to gather valuable information on 
“navigational, engineering, communica- 
tions, weather, fuel consumption and 
physical endurance problems.” In addi- 
tion, Colonel C. S. Irvine, leader, con- 
firmed a British theory that the North 
magnetic pole was located at least 200 
miles farther north than current maps 
show. 

Military experts said the United 
States could be attacked by air from 
across the Polar regions. The Dream- 
boat's trip was made while joint Army 
and Navy exercises in Alaska went into 
high gear, testing and preparing land 
and sea defenses. 
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Wallace-Baruch Rebukes 


What Happened: The Wallace- 
Byrnes duel is over, but a new feud has 
broken out. This time it is between the 
former Secretary of Commerce and 
Bernard Baruch, the U. S. delegate to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Baruch has accused Mr. Wallace 
of “major errors of fact” in the latter’s 
criticism of the U. S. atomic energy pro- 
posals. He stated that Mr. Wallace's 
views were not only “gravely dangerous 
to the delicate negotiations now under 
way,” but were also creating “confusion 
and division among our people.” 

The elder statesman declared that he 
had been “flabbergasted” by the publi- 
cation of Mr. Wallace’s letter to Presi- 
dent Truman of July 23. In that letter, 
Wallace substantially agreed with the 
Soviet atomic proposals but opposed 
those of the United States. 

To all this Mr. Wallace responded by 
saying that it was Mr. Baruch, not he, 
who was confusing the American pub- 
lic. He further accused Mr. Baruch of 
trying to “intimidate” him into giving a 
“full blank-check endorsement” to the 
American control plan. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Wallace de- 
clared that the United States wanted 
other. nations to pledge that they would 
.not carry out military research while 
this country arbitrarily withheld its 
atomic secrets as long as it chose. 

Mr. Baruch points out that the Ameri- 
can delegation had specifically urged 
that all nations assume similar obliga- 
tions in disclosing technical knowledge 
about atomic energy. 

Mr. Wallace has stated that the 
American demand for the abolition of 
the Big Five veto in atomic affairs was 
of no practical value. 

Mr. Baruch has retorted that this de- 
mand was “highly relevant” because the 
veto could block punishment of viola- 
tors of any control agreement. The 
Baruch plan is the official U. S. plan. 
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Mexican Atom Plan 


Little Mexico assumed the role of 
mediator between the two giants, Russia 
and America. She came up with a pro- 
posal on .atomic energy control which 
may bridge the gap separating the So- 
viet and U.S. positions on that subject. 

The Mexican suggestion was made 
before the 12-nation Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations. It 
proposed, briefly, that all plants produc- 
ing nuclear fuels — i.e. raw materials for 
both atomic bombs and peaceful uses 
—be placed under United Nations con- 
trol in a closely guarded international 
zone. Individual countries would receive 
supplies of only “denatured” fuel. Un- 
der the Mexican plan, the only plants 
that would be allowed to remain under 
national supervision would be those in- 
capable of producing atomic bombs. 


Children of the U.N. 


On one proposition the United Na- 
tions were “united” —the feeding of 
children in war-wrecked countries. All 
the delegates to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council enthusiastically voiced 
their support of an international chil- 
dren’s fund. 

It all started when Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, Director-General of UNRRA, 
appealed to the 18 representatives on 
the Council to take over the relief work 
now performed by UNRRA for the chil- 
drent of war-ravaged countries. , These 
children must still be fed, he said, after 
UNRRA winds up its activities. The 
approval by the U.N. of an international 
fund for the purpose means, he ex- 
plained, that the infants and the boys 
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No matter what country they come from, 
U.N. guards will all serve in same uniform. 


and girls will get “for the first time in 
the history of the world an equal chance 
for the benefits of the progress of science 
and medicine.” 

The former Mayor of New York 
stressed that he was keeping an eye 
on the final phases of UNRRA “to see 
that there is something left in the till 
when we close shop” to give to the 
needy youngsters. He announced that 
he had already received a $550,000 con- 
tribution from the American people 
through the Emergency Food Commit- 
tee for the proposed International Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

The response from the delegates was 
instantaneous. The Chinese delegate 
supported it with a quotation from Con- 
fucius: “A great man is he who has not 
lost the heart of a child.” 

Thus for one day the “family” of na- 
tions was kept in harmony—by children. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Meating the Situation. With little else 
to do, a small town butcher in south- 


eastern Iowa sat down and wrote to 


OPA administrator Earl W. Clark. His 
note read: “You have failed to send me 
retail ceilings price list on meats for 
groups 1 and 2. I haven’t anything to 
sell, but if you send me a price list, I'll 
have something to read.” 

Kangaroo’s Longest Hop. The old 
fable about the slow but steady turtle 
winning the race in the end took on new 
meaning. The Truculent Turtle, a Navy 


patrol bomber, set a spectacular long- 
distance non-stop record. With its crew 
of four and a passenger list consisting 
ot a baby kangaroo, the plane hopped 
from Perth, Australia, to Columbus. 
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Ohio. The trip covered 11,237 miles, 
but the crew said it was no more ardu- 
ous that a “good, tough patrol mission.” 
But the nine-month old kangaroo, 
headed for the Washington Zoo, said it 
was a heck of a thing to happen to a guy 
when he wasn’t looking. 

Take It (to the Library) or Leave It. 
Perhaps setting a pattern for over- 
worked librarians throughout the coun- 
try, the New York Public Library now 
refuses to answer telephoned requests 
for answers to radio quiz program ques- 
tions. Answers will be posted on library 
bulletin boards. There’s no simple way 
to fame, even on the radio. 
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NOTE: The Friendly Persuasion, 
from which this chapter is taken, ap- 
peared during the war, and its author 
was immediately acclaimed as a tal- 
ented new writer with a fine feeling 
for style. Jessamyn West was born in 
Indiana, but has lived most of her 
life in California. Her ancestors were 
Friends, popularly known as Quak- 
ers, and she was graduated from the 
former Quaker School in Whittier, 
California. After doing graduate 
work at the University of California, 
she went abroad, intending to study 
at Oxford, but she found “Paris more 
fun.” 

While Miss West was still at work 
on her Ph.D. she contracted tubercu- 
losis. Upon giving up her academic 
work, she turned to wri.ing, and has 
had her work accepted by most of 
the best magazines. Sue ‘s married 
and lives now in Napa, Calicorr. ‘a. 

The Friendly Persuasion is a rol- 
licking book about Quakers, heart- 
warming because of the imagination 
and friendliness of Jess Birdwell, its 
hero. Besides being a great lover of 
horseflesh, Jess had many other de- 
lightful weaknesses which Eliza, his 
sterner wife, and a Quaker minister, 
always forgave, in time. This story 
concerns one of Jess’s lapses invo 
innocent worldliness. 
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Horse-racing was a disgrace to her Quaker calling, 


First Hay Fiyisi 


mare. They had made the trip in 

B jig time. The sun was still up, 
catalpa shadows long across the grass, 
and mud daubers stil] busy about the 
horse trough, gathering a few last loads 
before nightfall, when Lady turned in 
the home driveway. 

Jess looseried the reins, so that on 
their first homecoming together they 
could round the curve to the barn with 
a little flourish of arrival. It was a short- 
lived flourish, quickly subsiding when 
Jess caught sight of the Reverend Mar- 
cus Augustus Godley’s Black Prince 
tied to the hitching rack. 

“Look who’s here,” Jess told his mare 
and they came in slow and seemly as 
befitted travelers with forty weary miles 
behind them. 

The Reverend Godley himself, shad- 
ing his eyes from the low sun, stepped 
to the barn coor when his Black Prince 
nickered. 

Jess lit stiffly down and was standing 
at Lady’s head when the Reverend 
Marcus Augustus reached them. 

“Good evening, Marcus,” said Jess. 
“Thee run short of something over at 
thy place?” 

“Welcome home,” said the Reverend 
Godley, never flinching. “I was hunt- 
ing, with Enoch’s help, a bolt to fit my 
seeder,” he told Jess, but he never took 
his eyes off Lady. 

He was a big man, fat but not 
pursy, with a full red face preaching 


rose home, Lady,” Jess told his 
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but Eliza was game 





had kept supple and limber. A variety 
of feelings, mostly painful, flickered 
across it now as he gazed at Jess’ mare. 

He opened and shut his mouth a 
couple of times, but all he managed to 
say was, “Where'd you come across that 
animal, Friend Birdwell?” 

“Kentucky,” Jess said shortly. 

“Tm a Kentuckian myself.” The Rev- 
erend Godley marveled that the state 
that had fathered him could have pro- 
duced such horseflesh. 

“You trade Red Rover for this?” he 
asked. 

Jess rubbed his hand along Lady's 
neck. “The mare’s name is Lady,” he 
said. 

“Lady!” The preacher gulped, then 
drew back his big head and disturbed 
the evening air with laughter. 

“Friend,” Jess said, watching the big 
bulk heave, “thy risibilities are mighty 
near the surface this evening.” 

The Reverend Godley wiped the 
tears from his face and ventured an- 
other look. “It’s just the cleavage,” he 
said. “The rift between the name and 
looks.” 

“That's a matter of opinion,” Jess told 
him, “but Lady is the name.” 

The preacher stepped off a pace or 
two as if to try the advantage of a new 
perspective on the mare’s appearance, 
clapped a handful of hoarhound drops 


into his mouth, and chewed reflectively, . 


“I figure it this way,” he told Jess. 
“You bought that animal Red Rover. 
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Flashy as sin and twice as unreliable. 
First little brush you have with me and 
my cob, Red Rover curdles on you — 
goes sourer than a crock of cream in a 
June storm. What’s the natural thing 
to do?” 

The Reverend Godley gave his talk a 
pulpit pause and rested his big thumbs 
in his curving watch chain. 

“The natura! thing to do? Why, just 
what you done. Give speed the go-by. 
Say farewell to looks. Get yourself a 
beast sound in wind and limb and at 
home behind a plow. Friend,” he com- 
manded Jess, “you done the right thing, 
though I’m free to admit I never laid 
eyes before on a beast of such dimen- 
sions. Have some hoarhound drops?” 
he asked amiably. “Does wonders for 
the throat.” 

Jess shook his head. 

“Well,” he continued, “I want you to 
know — Sunday mornings on the way 
to church, when | pass you, there’s 
nothing personal in it. That morning 
when I went round you and Red Rover, 
| somehow got the idea you's taking it 
personal. Speed’s an eternal verity, 
friend, an eternal verity. Nothing per- 
sonal. Rain falls. The stars shine. The 
grass withereth. The rac is to the 
swift. A fast horse passes a slow one. An 
eternal verity, Friend Birdwell. You're 
nc preacher, but your wife is. She un- 
derstands these -things. Nothing per- 
sonal, ,Like gravitation, like life, like 
death. A law of God. Nothing per- 
sonal. 

“The good woman will be hallooing 
tor me,” he said, gazing up at the pike 
toward his own farms a quarter of a 
mile away. He took another look at Jess 
new mare. 

“Name’s Lady,” he said, as it re 
minding himself. “Much obliged for the 
bolt, Friend Birdwell. Me and my cob'll 
see you Sunday.” 


Beoce stepped out from the barn 
door as the Reverend Godley turned 
down the driveway 

“Figure | heard my sermon tor the 
week,” he said. 

“He’s got an endurin’ flock,” Jess told 
his hired man. 

“Cob?” Enoct askea. “What's he 
n.ean always calling that animal of his 
a cob? He ignorant?” 

“Not ignorant - smooth,” Jess said. 
“Cob’s just his way of saying Black 
Prince’s no ordinary beast.” 

The two men turned with one ac 
cord from Godley’s cob to Jess’ Lady. 
Enoch’s green eyes flickerea knowingly, 
his long freckled hand touched Lady’s 
muscled shoulder lightly, ran down the 
powerful legs. explored the deep ehest 
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“There’s more here, Mr. Birdwell, 
than meets the eye?” 

Jess nodded. 

“As far as looks goes,” Enoch said, 
“the Reverend called the turn.” 

“As far as looks goes,” Jess agreed. 

“She part Morgan?” 

“Half,” Jess said proudly. 

Enoch swallowed. “How’d you swing 
it?” , 

“Providence, Jess said. “Pure Provi- 
dence. Widow woman wanted a pretty 
horse and one that could be passed.” 

“Red Rover,” Enoch agreed and 
added softly, “The Reverend was took 


“He's a smart mati,” said Jess. “We'd 
best not bank on it. But, by sugar, 
Enoch, I tell thee I was getting tired of 
taking Eliza down the pike to Meeting 
every First Day like a tail to Godley’s 
comet. Have him start late, go round 
me, then slow down so’s we'd eat dust 
Riled me so I was arriving at Meeting 
in no fit state to worship.” 

“You give her a _ tryout — coming 
home?” Enoch asked guardedly. 

“I did, Enoch,” Jess said solemnly. 
“This horse, this Morgan mare named 
Lady’s got the heart of a lion and the 
wings of a bird. Nothing without pin 
feathers is going to pass her.” 

“You figure on this Sunday?” Enoch 
asked. 

“Well,” Jess said, “1 plan to figure on 
nothing. Thee heard the Reverend Mar. 
cus Augustus. A fast horse goes round a 
slow one, Eternal law. If Black Prince 
tries to pass us First Day — and dont 
— it’s just a law, just something eternal 
And mighty pretty, Enoch, like the 
stars.” 

Enoch ruminatea, his fingers busy 
with Lady’s harness, “What'll your wite 
sdy to this mare? Been a considerable 
amount of trading lately.” ‘ 

“Say?” said Jess. “Thee heard her 
‘Exchange Red Rover for a horse not 
racy-looking. This mare racy-looking?” 

“You have to look twice to see it, 
Enoch admitted. 

“Eliza don’t look twice at a horse. 
[ll just lead Lady up now for Eliza to 
see. She don’t hold with coming down 
to the barn while men’s about.” 

Jess took Lady from the shafts and 
led her between the rows of currant 
bushes up to the house. Dusk was come 
now. lamps were lit. Inside, Eliza and 
the children were waiting for their 
greeting until] the men had had thei 
talk. 

“Lady,” Jess said tondly, “] want 
thee to see thy mistress.” 

The rest of the week went by, mild 
and very fair, one of those spells in 
autumn when time seems to stand still. 
Clear days with a wind which would 
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die down by atternoon. The faraway 
smoke-colored ridges seemed to have 
moved up to the orchard’s edge. The 
purple ironweed, the tarewell summer, 
the goldenrod, stood untrembling be- 
neath an unclouded sky. Onto the corn 
standing shocked in the fields, gold 
light softer than arrows, but as pointed, 
fell. A single crow at dusk would drop 
in a slow arc against the distant wood 
to show that not all had died. Indian 
summer can be a time of great content. 

First Day turned up ptetty. Just be- 
tore the start tor Meeting Jess discov- 
ered a hub cap missing off the surrey. 

“Lost?” asked Eliza. 

“I wouldn't say lost, jess told her. 
“Missing.” 

Odd thing, a pity to be sure, but 
there it was. Nothing for it but for 
him and Eliza to ride to Meeting in the 
cut-down buggy. Great pity, but there 
it was. 


-* stood in the yard in her First 
Day silk. “Jess, she said in a balky 
voice, “this isn’t my idea ot what’s seem- 
ly. A preacher going to Meeting in a cut- 
down rig like this. Looks more like 
heading for the trotting races at the 
county fair than preaching.” 

Jess said, “Thee surprises me, Eliza. 
[hee was used to put duty before ap- 
pearance. Friend Fox was content to 
tramp the roads to reach his people. 
Thee asks tor thy surrey, tresh blacking 
on the dashboard, and a new whip in 
the socket.” 

He turned away sadly. “The Lord's 
people are everywhere grown more 
worldly, he said, looking dismally at 
the ground 

It didn’t set good with Jess, pushing 
Eliza against her will that way - and 
he wasn't any too sure it was going to 
work. But the name Fox got her. When 
she was a girl she'd set out to bring the 
Word to people. tlhe way Fox had done, 
and he’d have gone, she knew. to Meet 
ing in a barrow.*if need be 

So that’s the way they started out, 
and in spite of the ng, Eliza was light 
hearted and holy-teeling When they 
pulled out on the pike, she was pleased 
to note the mare’s gait was better than 
her looks. Lady picked up her feet like 
she knew what to do with them 

“Thee’s got a ygood-nulling mare. 
less,” she said kindly 

“She'll get us there | dont mis- 
doubt.” Jess said 

They'd rounded the first curve below 
the clump of maples that gave the 
Maple Grove Nursery its name when the 
Reverend Godley bore down upon them. 
Neither bothered to look back; both 

(Continued on nage 36) 
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Mr. Bolton's Birthday 


I went to pay my respects to my 
friend, Mr. Washington Bolton, on 
his eighty-fifth birthday. As I biked along 
the road in the direction of his house, 


i) the morning of July 4 of last year, 


" the old saying, “He has lived well who 


finishes well,” was running through my 
head, and I thought how exactly it 
applied to Mr. Bolton, but I shouldn't 
dare tell him so. He would stoutly deny 
that he has reached the finishing period 
of life. A more vigorous, keen-minded, 
blithe-spirited octogenarian it has never 
been my privilege to know. 

Mr. Bolton is not a man to talk about 
himself, but during the past decade and 
a half which he has spent on the island 
of Tahiti I have gathered some of the 
facts of his life. He is an Englishman 
whose father honored the memory of 
the founders of the American Republic; 
hence the Christian name given the 
son whose’ actual birthday is July 3, 
but he prefers to consider the fourth as 
his proper anniversary. He is a loyal 
Cambridge man who graduated B.A. 
in 1880, and took his Master’s degree 
three years later. At Cambridge, his 
interests were equally divided between 


~scholarship and sports. In 1879, he won 


the British amateur championship for 
the half mile, and at the same period 
set a passing record for the thousand- 
yard race. He was also a boxer, a 
footballer (both Rugby and soccer), a 
long-distance swimmer, and an ardent 
tennis player when that now universal 
sport was in its infancy. He is proud 
of being a Cambridge Blue, and is 
still a member of the Achilles Club 
of London, which is made up of both 
Cambridge and Oxford Blues. 

On this, his eighty-fifth birthday, I 
had hoped to prod Mr. Bolton into 
telling me something more of his early 
life, but upon arriving at his house I 
found him absent. He had left a pen- 
ciled note on the table: 

“Gone for a walk. Back this evening.” 

His small house, although built in 
the native style, of palm-frond thatch, 
is somehow as English as eggs and 
bacon, and it is unmistakably stamped 
with his personality, like the clothes he 
wears. It is a charming house, always in 
perfect order, and contains nothing su- 
perfluous to his needs. His half-acre 
garden is as “Boltonian” as the house: 
the smooth green turf, the flowers and 
shrubs and flowering trees, the pine- 
apples, bananas, and papayas, all 
planted and cared for by himself, give 
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This old gentleman had a 
strange notion of moderation 





By James Norman Hall 


this quiet, sunny retreat, with its 
glimpses through the foliage of distant 
mountains, an ideal aspect, like that of 
a place dreamed of jn some old book 
of fairy tales. And dreamed of it was, 
of course. Mr. Bolton is the kind of 
man who makes his dreams come true. 

I think he must have had the dream 
in the background of consciousness all 
through the first seventy years of his 
life spent in schoolmastering on islands 
and continents of both hemispheres, 
but chiefly in the Western Hemisphere, 
from the far north to lonely islands of 
the tropical Pacific. At Cambridge he 
prepared for the career of a Church of 
England parson, but it was inevitable 
that he should have entered the 
teaching profession. He was born for it. 

What I have learned of his life has 
come in by-the-way fashion, by bring- 
ing up the subject of teaching. That 
sets him off. How often I have heard 
him say: “Hall, it’s the finest, the most 


rewarding of all careers. When that fact 
is recognized universally and the men 
and women enter it who should go into 
it, the rising generations will build the 
kind of world we’ve been fumbling 
toward for so many centuries.” 

Knowing Mr. Bolton, I am certain 
that, wherever he has gone, over the 
earth, he has left behind him hundreds 
of grateful youngsters whose interests 
have been stirred, broadened, and 
directed, through contact with his own. 

The size of the teaching opportunity 
means little to him, for he is one of 
those true teachers whose ambition is 
not for themselves but for the young- 
sters under their care. He was one of 
the founders, in 1908, of the Univer- 
sity School, of Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia. Years later, when he was at 
the southern end of the Pacific, he 
chanced to read in an Auckland paper 
that a teacher was wanted for Niue, 
a lonely little island dependency of 
New Zealand, 600 miles west of Raro- 
tonga and 350 miles southeast of Samoa. 
Mr. Bolton was then sixty-seven, and 
really thinking about retiring, but when 
he learned that the Niue post was not 
wanted by others because of its re- 
moteness, he immediately offered his 
ser, ces, gratefully accepted by the 
Minister of Education. He spent nearly 
three years teaching the children of 
Niue, a crumb of land 100 miles square, 
with a population of 3,500 Polynesians. 
Then, in 1928, in his seventieth year, 
he set out for Tahiti, to rest for the 
remainder of his days. He had rested 
for, perhaps, a week when he became 
interested in Polynesian history as it 
concerns Tahiti. He discovered that a 
great deal of field work yet needed to be 
done; so he started tramping the island 
over, exploring the sites of ancient 
buildings and the scenes of ancient hap- 
penings, reading neglected manuscripts, 
making researches that no one before 
him had had the energy or the interest 
or the patience to make. The results, so 
far, are contained in two thick manu- 
script volumes, written out in his beau- 
tiful Spencerian hand. These he has 
placed in the custody of the British 
consulate for the use of anyone who 
may wish to consult them. 

I seem to have strayed from the 
morning of July 4, but I am still on 
Mr. Bolton’s veranda, regarding the 
penciled note: “Gone for a walk. Back 
this evening.” I supposed that he was 
spending the anniversary on one of his 
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customary excursions, verifying some 
item of local lore for a projected Volume 
III of the History of Tahiti. I mused, 
a little sadly, over the changes in- 
creasing years inevitably bring, even 
to so sturdy an octogenarian as himself. 
In his younger days, while teaching in 
Canada, he had spent two consecutive 
summers walking, with a _ seventy- 
pound packsack, the full length of 
Vancouver Island. He followed a direct 
central line from Cape Commerell to 
Victoria: the first man, perhaps the only 
one, who has done this. 

In his spare time he had roamed all 
over the far north, living with Indians 
and Eskimos. With one companion, he 
had voyaged the full length of the 
Yukon, in a flat-bottomed boat, from its 
lake beginnings to the Bering Sea, 
shooting the Whitehorse and Fivefingers 
rapids en route. I remembered his tell- 
ing me that he had celebrated his 
twenty-fifth birthday, in England, by a 
sixty-mile walk. 

As I biked on from his house to 
Papeete, our little port town, I was 
thinking: “Well, that kind of activity 
is over, even for Mr. Bolton. Whatever 
he may be doing this morning, perhaps 
he too is thinking wistfully, of that 
sixty-mile walk of sixty years ago.” 

I did some errands around town and 
then went to the Restaurant du Coin 
for my lunch. Tahiti was observing our 
American Independence Day, and most 
of the people had gone to the country; 
but at the restaurant I met another of 
the island’s distinguished octogenarians, 
Mr. Arthur Brander, whose home is 
ten miles out from Papeete, on the 
western side of the island. 

He greeted me with: “Hall, where 
do you suppose Bolton is today?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “I called at 
his house on my way into town and 
found a note on ‘this table saying he had 
gone for a walk.” 

“A walk!” exclaimed Mr. Brander. 
“I should think he has gone for a walk. 
He routed me out of bed at six o’clock 
this morning. Said he wanted to have 
coffee with me. He’s on his way to the 
cave in Paea and expects to return this 
evening!” 

“What!” I said. “Why, that’s forty 
miles, to the cave and back!” 

“I know — exactly forty miles,” said 
Mr. Brander, “and he means to measure 
the lot of them with a pair of eighty- 
five-year-old legs! He was going strong 
at my place, but he'll never make it.” 

But he did. He reached the cave with 
its cool underground lake at 10:00 a.m., 
and having rested and refreshed him- 
self for an hour, started homeward. 
Tahiti is not famous as an island whose 
inhabitants, whether white or native, 
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De 


are given to any great amount of phy- 
sical exertion, and Mr. Bolton’s walk 
created something of a stir. Through- 
out the afternoon, news of his progress 
kept coming in from people who had 
passed him in carriages, motorcars, and 
on bicycles. Mr. de Lambert, our 
American consul, taking an Independ- 
ence Day bike ride, had passed him 
twice, going and coming. So, too, had 
Monsieur Brault, former mayor of 
Papeete, the second time when Mr. 
Bolton had twelve miles of the home- 
ward journey behind him. Stirred by 
such an example of pluck and stamina, 
Mr. Brault stopped his car, leaped out, 
ar.d, to Mr. Bolton’s astonishment, em- 
braced him, French fashion, shouting 
“Vive Bolton!” to the other members of 
his party, who responded with enthu- 
siasm. 

The latest news of his progress was 
brought by Mr. Bolton himself, walking 
at his steady, deliberate pace through 
Papeete, on to the district of Pirae, 
where he lives, down the lane leading 


‘to his house, and up the steps to his 


veranda at exactly 8:00 p.m. — fifteen 
hours walking time for the forty miles. 
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Sixty miles in twenty hours, although 
a stiffish walk, would not, I think, be 
considered an extraordinary achieve- 
ment for a youth of twenty-five. What 
does seem to me remarkable is that the 
same enthusiastic pedestrian, sixty 
years later, could leg off forty miles _ 
between the hours of 3:00 a.m. and 
8:00 p.m. of a single day under a 
tropical sun, and be none the worse 
for it. That must be close to a record. 

When I saw him he’d had a warm 
bath and was briskly rubbing down his 
legs with coconut oil. , 

“Well, Mr. Bolton, how did it go?” 
I asked. . 

He looked up with a faint smile. 

“Hall, you know I go to bed with the 
birds and get up with them. I'm a bit 
late this evening.” 

“I know,” I replied, apologetically. 
“I just wanted to be sure that you're 
all right.” 7 

“All right? Of course I’m all right!” 
Then he added, with a grin: “But I 
couldn’t have done sixty miles today to 
save me. Forty was enough.” 

“Any blisters?” ° 

“Not one. My feet are in excellent 
condition.” 

I asked his advice as to the best way 
of preparing for a-long, happy old age. 

“First, choose carefully your parents 
and grandparents,” he said. “Be sure 
they are men and women of rugged 
health. That’s luck, of course. It was _ 
my luck. Then, for long-distance, 
healthy living, ‘Go slow and go far’ is 
a good motto. It’s about the same as to 
say: ‘Moderation in all things.’ ” 

“Yes,” I replied. “A forty-mile walk 
on your eighty-fifth birthday is an ex- 
cellent example of moderation!” 

“I knew perfectly well I could do it,” 
he said. 

“But happiness is more than the 
blessing of good physical machinery,” 
I said. “What, in your opinion, makes 
for the -kind of happiness that never 
fails a man?” 

He replied, instantly: “Schoolteach- 
ing. It’s the finest of all professions.” 

Presently I suggested that he should 
write the Secretary of the Achilles Club, 
telling .how he had celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday. He considered this 
for a moment, then shook his head. 

“It wouldn’t do,” he said. “You see, 
Lord Desborough and F. C. Coxhead, 


my only contemporaries in the Club, - 


may be still living: They'd want to go 
me one better. They couldn’t, of course, 
being Oxford men. But they would 
unquestionably kill themselves try- 
ing to.” 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlantic 
Monthly and the author. 
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manufacture of a poem requires a brain as agile as 

an acrobat’s well-trained body. And you, as a critic 
trying to find out why a poem fails to “come off,” have to be 
something of a juggler too — a juggler of critical ideas. 

A few weeks ago we examined one of the balls the jug- 
gling poet must keep in the air while he balances many more 
just as round and slippery. That was the ball of poetic 
imagery. In another issue we took up the ball called rhythmic 
skill. But these are hardly anything compared to all the 
other bright flashing balls that go whirling around the poet’s 
head. He has to step lightly and move with great dexterity, 
lest the balance be upset and the balls come crashing down. 

What are some of the other balls the juggler keeps aloft? 
Rhyme is one of them; Observation is another. Then Idea, 
Suggestion, Originality, general Tone, exactness of Vocab- 
ulary, Naturalness, and appropriateness of the free or fixed 
Form are also important. When one of these becomes jarred 
out of place, the harmony of the whole is disturbed. Let's 
take a look at rhyme. 

Hardly anyone nowadays worries about whether or not a 
rhyme is a rhyme. The difference between a “pure” rhyme, 
like “night” and “bright,” and a “sight-rhyme,” like “gave” 
and “have” is a finicky, academic one and should not keep 
any of us awake nights. What the poet has to fight against 
is rhyme so obvious that it shows signs of strain at the 
seams. If we are aware of a tinny jingling at the end of every 
line in aypoem of non-humorous intent, then attention is di- 
verted from the poem’s inner beauty. An excess of rhyme is 
as annoying as too much make-up on a pretty girl. 

For example, do you remember Antonio’s lovely speech to 
Jessica, in The Merchant of Venice: 


‘\ POET is a juggler. On technical grounds alone, the 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold . . . 


With the addition of inappropriate and unnecessary 
rhyme, observe how the peacefulness of the atmosphere can 
be jolted into jangleness: 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here let us sit while sounds of music plank 
Upon our ears; for stillness and the night 
With sweetest sounds of harmony are right. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the sky’s bright floor 

Is thickly overlaid with golden ore. . . 


Of course, when lines rhyme in pairs as these do, the 
rhyme is especially loud and noticeable. One naturally 
pauses a little at the end of each verse, to let the bolt of 
rhyme slide into the ear’s inner groove. And this locking-up 
after every two verses (a line of poetry is a verse) gives the 
poem a clopping pace, out of keeping with a love scene in 
the moonlight. 

Quite another matter is Browning’s use of rhyming coup- 
lets in the vigorous, hoof-beating: 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he; 


I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three... 
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THE JUGGLER 


Here the jog of the rhyme is perfect, for it emphasizes the 
rhythm’s brisk, hard-riding clatter. Indeed, this would serve 
as an example of good poetic craftsmanship, were it not for 
that unfortunate “he”—so plainly used only because the 
poet couldn’t think of anything better to rhyme with “three.” 
(Just for fun, can you discover from those two lines what 
“he’s” name was?) 

The rhyme of “he” and “three” is called a masculine 
rhyme, because each rhyme is only one syllable long. If 
“Joris” and “Boris” were used, then we would say that the 
rhyme was feminine. Masculine rhymes, like their name- 
sakes in the human world, are stronger and more command- 
ing than the two-syllabled feminine rhymes, whose influence 
upon verse is a graceful and subtle one. 

Perhaps rhyme first came into use as a mnemonic (ne- 
mon-ik) or memory-aiding device. Many bits of wise knowl- 
edge have been preserved in rhyme — old sayings like: 


When the cat’s away 

The mice will play 
and 

Rainbow at night 

Is the sailor’s delight; 

Rainbow at morning, 

Sailor, take warning! 


When books were scarce, such helps to recollection were 
indeed valuable. : 

But rhyme lends itself to many more supple and delicate 
variations than those contained in doggerel versions of folk- 
lore. The charm of well-wrought rhyme enhances a fine 
poem’s music and gives the lyric an advantage over sterner 
types of writing, as Thomas Bailey Aldrich pointed out: 


I would be the lyric 
Ever on the lip, 
Rather than the epic 
Memory lets slip. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury (Felix Ayl- 
mer), the King (Laurence Olivier) and 
Bishop of Ely seek justification for starting a 
war with France. The Archbishop finds a 
legal basis for claiming France for the English 
throne, and offers Henry full Church support. 


The French Dauphin (r.) scorns Eng) 

“ ... she is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humo 
youth, 

That fear attends her not.” 

The Constable (center) disagrees. 


The Scottish, Welsh, English, and i 
captains, each jealous of his national } 
or, bicker over the conduct of the 

of Harfleur. “I would have blowed 
the town . . . law! in an hour: O! tish 
done, tish till dune!” moans the Irishm 


V 


On the eve of the battle, Henry wanders restlessly 
through his camp, unknown in the darkness. He is 
drawn irito a long argument about the king’s re- 
sponsibilities, then alone reflects on his royal lot. 
“What infinite heart’s ease 
Must kings neglect that private men enjoy!” 
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Staunch 





Montjoy, French herald, 
comes to concede defeat, 
begs to bury the French 
dead in peace. Henry: 
“Praised be God, and 
not our strength for it!” 


@ HENRY V, on the stage, was a disappointment 
to Shakespeare because it was not possible in the 
“wooden O” of the Globe Theater to present the 
pageantry of the time of that able young monarch 
who lived from 1387 to 1422. Especially unsuited to 
such an “unworthy scaffold” was the action of the 
battle of Agincourt, Henry’s greatest victory. 

The present Technicolor production made in Eng- 
land by Laurence Olivier — producer, director and 
star of the play, has brilliantly overcome Shakespeare’s 
objections. The play opens in the Globe, and gradu- 
ally, as it progresses, the illusion of reality is increased 
until the battle occurs outdoors in the narrow field 
of Agincourt. It is an enthralling movie which proves 
not only that Shakespearian drama is suited to the 
screen, but also that the screen is suited to it. 

The settings are beautiful, like Italien paintings or 
tapestries of the Middle Ages, and thus the sense of 
the theater is never quite abandoned. Laurence Oliv- 
ier is superb in his long role. The cast speaks Shakes- 
peare’s poetry like everyday English; each member is 
perfect in his part. The whole production is a thrilling 
and imaginative version of motion picture art. It blazes 
a new trail in picture making and sets a high standard 
for American producers to equal. 
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English bowmen began 
and won the battle of Agincourt. 





Henry fires the courage of his troops: 






“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 


Shall be mgy brother . 


Pistol, English comic relief, 
is forced by Fluellen, 
Welsh captain, to eat a 
leek in punishment for 
mocking Welsh emblem. 








Henry, at peace with France, courts Katherine, the 
French princess whom he married, in 1420. “Come, 


your answer in broken music . 


. wilt thou have me?” 
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“Okie” 


HE first time I saw him I had the 

vague feeling that, without knowing 
it, he held the key to the most impor- 
tant door in life. He came into our sixth 
grade classroom, a tall, awkward, 
huskily built boy with an unruly brush 
of brown hair, streaked yellow by the 
sun, and a plain-featured, homely face. 
He was a migrant, a sharecropper 
wandering with his family from one 
poor, sandy, rock-bottomed farm to an- 
other, working the land and moving on; 
from Sand Springs to Broken Arrow, to 
Shawnee, and maybe south to Texas 
where it was warmer and cheaper to 
live, or east to Arkansas where the 
- Ozarks were a haven for the under-fed. 
And then, the next year, back to Sand 
Springs where maybe a person could 
manage to go to school for a month or 
two before spring thaw. 

Most of them gave up school after a 
year or two of struggling with the 
simple sentences in the primer at night 
and groping through a disheartening 
sea of fog all day, while younger chil- 
dren read books glibly and won prizes 
in penmanship. 

I. watched the boy shift self-con- 
sciously from one bare foot to the other 
as he stood before the teacher’s desk in 
his faded blue-and-white-striped cotton 
shirt, and his dungarees held up with 
a length of old clothesline. 

“Edward! So you're back,” the 
teacher looked intently at him. 

“Yes ma’am, I come to have another 
try at it,” he said. 

“Came.” 

“Yes ma’am. Came,” Edward grinned 
sheepishly and went familiarly to the 
desk that she pointed out, near my seat 
in the back. of the room. 

He sat across from me all that year, 
through the long winter mornings with 
the electric lights burning cheerfully in 
the high-ceilinged room, and I came to 
respect him more every day. He made 
mistakes of course. Sometimes he was 
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rough and coarse, like the miners he 
worked with, or slow and stubborn, 
wearing our patience thin. Sometimes 
his attempts to be mannerly, in uncon- 
scious defense of his back-ground, were 
clumsy and pathetic. But he was our 
friend, too. 

Sometimgs, from the library window, 
1 used to watch the boys playing ball 
on the playground. Ed, in his familiar 
dungarees and shirt, with an old red 
felt baseball cap on the back of his 
head, would stand on the sidelines 
coaching both sides at once. He could 
run faster, throw straighter, hit harder, 
and knock the ball farther than even 
the boys’ gym teacher, Mr. Ferguson, 
but yet he always managed to be busy 
when the tournaments came around 
When the boys would beg him to join 
one of the teams he would laugh. 

“Oh, you have enuff already. I'd a 
whole lot rather referee, anyways.” 

Once, when he explained to Mr. 
Ferguson, I heard him say, “I don’t 
know. I figure I'd get kind of dis- 
couraged if I was playin’ against some 
big guy that weighed about sixty more 
pounds than me and oughta-be up in 
the senior high school.” 

So he refereed for us. 

Inside the school house, he would be- 
come the taught instead of the teacher. 
He would sit at the desk with his chin 
in his hand and his forehead would 
wrinkle with concentration as he lis- 
tened. It was hard for him, but he was 
courageous and steadfast in his deter- 
mination to learn. 

I could feel the fierceness of his de- 
termination in his voice when he would 
stand to read, stammering, groping, go- 
ing back over a passage time and time 
again until] the meaning was clear to 
him. 

It was the same with grammar. 
Sometimes he would break off sud- 
denly saying, 

“Miss Winters, I’m just wasting your 
time.” 

“That's not true, Edward. You're im- 
proving every day.” In her calm voice 
she would reassure him because she 
knew that he worked down in the mines 
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before and after school, every day. 

“Please go back to the bottom of the 
page. Read the sentence and give the 
use of the infinitive.” Miss Winters sat 
primly in her chair, holding the gram- 
mar book in her thin hand. And he 
would begin again. 

“Ur, Franklin’s am, ambi — 

“Ambition.” 

“Ambition was to save and to learn,” 
he finished. 

“Subject of the sentence please?” 

“Er, ah, Franklin?” 

“No Edward. How could that be? 
Franklin is in the possessive case.” 

“The posses— possessive?” Ed 
looked hopelessly at Miss Winters. 

She put down the book, “What are 
they talking about, Edward? Franklin’s 
what?” 

“Oh, Miss Winters, I don’t know. 
What are they talking about?” 

“Franklin's ambition. Ambition is 
the subject of the sentence and Frank- 
lin is a noun in the possessive case. 
Now, the verbs please.” 

“Ah, um, save, and — 

“That’s right.” 

And so it went. The rest of us would 
sit looking out of the window, listen- 
ing to the sound of his earnest, per- 
plexed voice and hearing hers, quiet 
and patient, correcting him. 

I knew that he worked down in the 
mines from dawn until eight o'clock, 
when he left for thé two-mile walk to 
school, with his books and a paper bag 
usually filled with heavy, sodden, thick- 
crusted biscuits and cold fat pork. He 
would come in just before class, cheer- 
fully brushing the coal dust from his 
clothes and his oilcloth-covered books. 

He became a part of our daily lives 
that was, somehow, a symbol of all the 
burdened, everyday, little people who 
individually conquered poverty and 
drudgery. And then, in the spring, as 
suddenly as he had come, he vanished, 
carefully leaving his well-worn books 
in the desk. 

He did not come back. 

Audrey Hubbatd, 16 
Bloomfield (N. J.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Vesta M. Parson 
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“Okie” came in among the many 
entrants in the New Jersey Scholastic 
Regional Awards. The judges there 
ranked it very high. In fact, Mr. Earl 
Schenck Miers of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press said: “For a sixteen- 
year-older, Miss Hubbard who wrote 
‘Okie’ exhibits a remarkable — one 
might even say an astonishing — tal- 
ent. .. . ‘Okie’ should have a splendid 
chance of ranking high in any na- 
tional competition.” In the national 
contest, where competition is very 
close, it won a fourth prize. 

Within the brief compass of this 
essay, Audrey Hubbard has succeed- 
ed in presenting a “speaking like- 


_ness” of a boy who is both an jndi- 


vidual and a representative of a large 
group of poor, underprivileged Amer- 
icans. It is a very sympathetic por- 
trait. What do you think of “Okie,” 
boy and essay? Do you think there is 
a bigger, broader meaning in the 
essay, beyond the character sketch 
of a schoolmate? What is it? Do you 
think Audrey is implying the need 
for making the lot of such boys 
easier? Is the sentence Edward 
struggles to parse a particularly sig- 
nificant one? 

Especially good in “Okie” is the 
way in which Audrey has managed 
to convey character through her use 
of dialogue. Most young writers find 
it difficult to maintain each speaker's 
individuality where more than one 
is involved. The tendency is to com- 
pose conversations in which everyone 
sounds like the writer himself. 


The Riding Habit 


To learn to ride, first you need a 
a horse. Any old horse will do, as_long 
as he has a head so he will have some 
place to put his ears. All horses have 
two forelegs and two hindlegs. Two 
forelegs make eight and two more hind- 
legs make ten. So logically you'd think 
horses have ten legs, while most people 
believe they have only four. They do 
have forelegs, but they also have hind- 


legs. 
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A riding habit is usually worn during 
this great undertaking. Riding habit is 
made up of two words, riding and 


habit, Riding is what you do oma horse, - 


bicycle, or tricycle, and habit is an ac- 
quired mode of behavior. Habit is also 
a suit of clothes and in this case used 
for riding, hence the name riding habit. 
A riding habit consists of a pair of 
breeches so tight in the knees you can 
hardly walk, with a baggy seat, also 
boots and spurs. A bright red jacket 
now completes the outfit. The brighter 
the better, as this is used to scare the 
horse so much he will forget to bite. 

For your information the left side ot 
a horse is called the near side and the 
right side the off side. You get on the 
near side or left side which is the right 
side to get on. The off side of a horse is 
the wrong side to get off because the 
near side is also the off side. But it 
doesn’t really matter. Get on both sides 
unless you are planning to ride side 
saddle. 

Always approach your horse from the 
front. This way he will have time to see 
you coming and take good aim. Riding 
is based on the old theory “What goes 
up has to come down.” Now that you 
have learned a few of the -basic facts, 
you are ready to mount, aren’t you? 

There are three methods of getting 
on a horse; the ladder method; falling 
on method; and the stirrup method. 

The ladder method is the wrong way 
and the way I do it. First, back him 
into a corner. Put the ladder up and 
start climb — Oh, oh, first run ‘and find 
a ladder. Now start climbing. Grab the 
reins and—Whish! there goes the 
horse! Next time don’t forget to tie 
him up. 

The second method is based on the 
question, “If you can fall off, why can’t 
you fall on?” The answer is, “You can.” 
This method is more likely to succeed 
if you can find three other responsible 
people. Responsible for what happens. 
Next find the nearest tree. Drag your 
horse under a high limb and have some- 
one hold him. This is very important. 
Next have someone boost first you and 
then the third person into a tree. Climb 
to a limb above the horse and stand 
there. Then close your eyes and hold 
your nose. This is where the third per- 
son comes in. He will give you a slight 
push and that’s all, brother. 

The last, but not least, is the stirrup 





u.ethod. This is the hardest of the three 
methods and cannot be accomplished 
in any ordinary riding habit. 

Now that you're on, remember al- 
ways to lay down the iron fist and show 
him who's boss, if he doesn’t show 
you first. 

There are many gaits such as walk, 
trot, and canter, but let the horse worry 
about that. What you need to worry 
about is staying on. If you go up when 
the horse comes down, and come down 
when the horse goes up, remember it’s 
just as hard on the horse as it is on you. 
Did you know that anything stuffed 
with hay could be so hard? 

The easiest way to stop is to yell 
“Whoa!” If this just scares him, try 
running into a tree. If this doesn’t stop 
him, maybe you can grab a limb any- 
way. If these methods don’t work, 
maybe you should try pulling on the 
reins, 

Riding is really a great sport once 
you catch on to it. And remember, if 
you don’t succeed once, try, try, again. 
If you fall off, get on again. It’s all in a 
day’s ride. Besides, the horse has to do 
all the work — he even helps you dis- 
mount. 

Alice Russell, 17 
Corvallis (Ore.) H. $. 
Teacher, Ethel Ranney 


“The Riding Habit” which won a 
Humor Award, needs very little com- 
ment. It is straight fun. What type of 
humorist is Alice Russell—a pun- 
ster, a dead-pan artist, or a satirist? 
Is there any American writer whose 
exaggerations might be compared 
with hers? ‘ 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
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best of which will be published in “Young Voiees,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
diseretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards, 
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OW well do you know Mr. Bolton? 

In the following sentences a word 
is missing. The first letter of each is 
found in the title of the story. Can you 
fill in the spaces? We have done the 
first one to give you a head start. 

1. M On the morning of July 4 of 
last year, I went to pay my 
respects. ’ 

2. R. I how he had cele- 

brated at twenty-five by a 
sixty mile walk. 

At the restaurant I met an- 
other distinguished man, Mr. 
Aste. 

Lord Desborough and Mr. 
Coxhead graduated from 








5. L Mr. Bolton, however, was al- 


Sharpen your wits 


ways to Cambridge. 
is one of the oldest 
French colonies. 
He is the only surviving 
____ of his day. 
” He taught the children of 
, a crumb of land. 
He spent 75 years of his life 
on islands and conti- 
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nents. 
The Achilles Club is made up 
of Cambridge and Oxford 


10. B 





Our American’ consul was 
taking an Day bike 
ride. 

At college Bolton had been a 
footballer, both and 


soccer. 


Sh. Z 





12. R 









18. FT He walked forty miles under 
a sun. 

James Norman 
this true story. 





14. H 





wrote 











15. D Mr. Bolton is the kind of man 
who makes his come 
true. 

16. A I asked his on how to 
have a happy old age. 

17. Y He was eighty-five old. 

Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 2-creations; 8-too; 9-tot; 10-veteran; 


14-Mo.; 
23-tri; 

29-Tp.; 
36-session; 


16-red; 
24-Nisei; 


17-Sr.; 18-such; 20-is; 21-crate; 
25-bloc; 26-sterns; 28-yawl; 
3l-emote; 32-PW; 33-eon 35-S.C.; 
39-ate; 41-Ben; 42-tolerance. 
DOWN: l-atoms; 2-CO; 3-Eve; 4-trees; 5-ova; 
6-St.; 7-store; 10-vehicles; 11-tributes; 12-rd; 
13-Norsemen; 15-outlaw; 17-stints; 19-crow; 
2l-cite; 22-aero; 24-N.S.; 25-byplay; 27-second; 
30-poser; 34-Ni; 37-ell; 38-own; 40-et; 41-be. 





(an You 
heat? 


Do you fix your mind on the big 
idea of a paragraph, a page, or a 
Vv chapter or do your thoughts get 
tangled *in detail so that you miss the 
author's over-all meaning? 

Test yourself by reading these para- 
graphs from Richard G. Hubler’s de- 
scription cf Lou Gehrig. Read at your 
usual speed. Then choose from the 
statements listed below those which 
cover the big idea of each paragraph. 


DESCRIPTION OF LOU 

1. Lou was the prototype of the 
American dream — straight from the 
pages of Horatio Alger. During his four- 
teen years in big-league organized ball, 
during his two years in minor-league 
bush ball, during his boyhood and 
schoolhood of playing baseball, he be- 
trayed none of the earmarks of great- 
ness. 

2. Lou had none of the superhuman 
attributes of ham-handed Honus Wag- 
ner, greatest of the short-stops. He had 
none of the dramatic flair of Babe Ruth, 
none of the electric fire of Ty Cobb. 
Nor did he even have the smooth per- 
fection of Nap Lajoie,-the hitting ability 
of Sisler, or the fielding talent of 
Chance. : 

8. But he was fortunate enough to be 
human. His engaging grin and lack of 
cockiness, the shy, self-effacing man- 
nerisms that came naturally to him, his 





very real unadaptability to the game 
which he overcame by hard work rather 
then by flashy talent — all these made 
him a figure of lovable, down-to-earth 
proportions. 

4. Lou was loved by those that knew 
him for these things. They admired his 
solid virtues of reliability and studied 
efficiency as well, But these did not ap- 
pear to the fans in the ninety-nine-cent 
seats. Lou did not have the indefinable 
gift of making himself beloved by the 
common man. 

5. “I never heard anybody boo Lou,’ 
me reporter said. 

That was not true in the literal sense 
When Lou came up to bat, swinging a 
cluster of three bats over his s~uare 
shoulders, there was often a shower of 
boos and Bronx cheers. But these ex- 
pressions of disparagement were unre- 
lated to his personal effect upon the 
crowd. They feared what his bludgeon 
might do to the team they favored. Not 
a fan among the booers but would have 
been insulted if anyone had intimated 
that he held a personal dislike for Lou. 

6. The other greats of baseball have 
always been universally loved and 
hated, personally and violently. Because 
of this, such figures as Cobb and Ruth 
have risen to legendary heights with 
their caps in the clouds and their feet 
still on the diamond. About these, sports 
writers have woven a thousa |! stories, 
and the fans believe them because they 
‘hoose to believe. 

7. The legend of Lou Gehrig is new 
to the history of sport — at least in base- 
ball. It derives its vitality from the fact 
that although this man inspired no pas- 
sion, he did arouse a lasting affection. 


Reprinted from Richard G. Hubler’s 
Lou Gehrig: The Iron Horse of Baseball by 
permission of Houghton Mifflin Co., pub- 
lishers. 
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a. Grandstand crowds often shouted 
their respect for his skill as a player. 

b. Lou never showed the usual 
»romise of outstanding ability. 

c. Stories about Lou are different 
from those about other baseball heroes 


because they express the warm feeling . 


which ‘many fans have for him. 

d. Lou lacked the spectacular quali- 
ties that make famous ball players 
grandstand favorites. 

e. Lou had to be known well to be 
ippreciated. 

f. Exaggerated stories about other 
baseball heroes have grown out of in- 
‘ense personal feelings of the fans. 

g. Lou had the good qualities that 
make other men think of him as a pal. 
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WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


last month we omitted the next 
step in word-building, because we 
published only three September issues. 
For October, we can and will go the 
whole hog. Take your list of synonyms 
made last week from all the words 
you could get out of IMPERIALISM. In 


5 ol. 





a separate , oron page 
of your notebook, list this week~ all 
the words the ite of 





-s rr 


every word in your synonym list. Let's 
say you started with imp, and you 
found the synonyms devil; rogue; ur- 
chin; shoot; bud; scion, etc. 

Try to get as many opposites as 
possible. For devil, you will find angel, 
saint. For rogue, gentleman; for ur- 
chin, prig. For shoot, root or tree 
would do. For bud, blossom; for scion, 
ancestor. These are called antonyms. 
lf your antonyms are not exact oppo- 
sites, don’t worry. The object of this 
club is to build words. 
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| you know, you'll find more who smoke 


BOY dates GIRL 


swers. Maybe you're the guy or 

the gal who's up on the latest 
jive, the newest dance steps, the Hit 
Parade of records, movies, radio, and 
books. You're in the know about dat- 
ing, too. Maybe you aren't quite as 
suave and super-slick as Cary Grant 
but you aren’t a Wallace Beery at a 
dinner party or a dance. In other 
words, you know enough about man- 
ners to get by — and what you don’t 
know, you can look up in a book, if 
need be. 

But there are some answers that 
are hard to find. One person’s opin- 
ion is “No!” Another’s is “Sure, it’s 
okay!” Still another’s is “Well, why 
net?” 

So the answer on some things is 
that you have to make up your own 
mind by weighing the pros and cons 
and maybes. 


Q. What do you think of high school 
kids’ smoking and drinking? 


A. First, here’s what other high 
school kids say about smoking and 
drinking. When that question was asked 
in Jam Session, the answers came back 
with a solid majority on the “thumbs 
down” side. 

Now, if you want our story, here it is. 

We aren’t going to tell you that cig- 
arettes or highballs spell sudden death. 
Or even that such indulgences immedi- 
ately mark you as “a hot number.” 
That’s not true. You've seen adults 
whom you respect smoking. Maybe 
your own family serves wine or other 
drinks on special occasions. 

But even if smoking and drinking are 
neither wrong nor deadly, they aren't 
intelligent pastimes at your age. 

Smoking and drinking aren’t intel- 
ligent because: 

1. Neither is good for your health. 

2. Neither is good for your looks. * 

3. Neither adds anything to your 
prestige or sophistication. 

Let’s look more closely at those three 
reasons. First, the health score. Your 
hygiene books tell you what excess use 
of nicotine and tobacco will do. 

But when you ask “What's wrong 
with smoking?” you probably aren't 
thinking of excesses. You mean just an 
occasional cigarette or a few a day. 
We'll admit that tobacco in small 
amounts may not noticeably impair 
your health. But does it do any good? 

If you look at the tobacco-using adults 


Wf sre: you know most of the an- 


a lot than a little. (And much smoke is 
much money and much money for little 
gain. A lifetime worth of smokes would 
buy you a college education!) Both 
tobacco and alcohol are habit-forming. 
Alcohol, being a drug, is doubly dan- 
gerous in becoming a habit. 

Now, for your looks. Some of you 
may be “devil-may-care” about the 
future state of your health. But you'd 
think twice when an attractive appear- 
ance is at stake. No one thinks a cig- 
arette in mouth or a cocktail in hand 
contributes to your attractiveness. Rce- 
member how ridiculous you looked 
when you were five and used to dress 
up in your mother’s high heels? Or 
had your picture taken in your dad's 
hat? Well, you and alcohol look just 
as incongruous and much more dis- 
tasteful to most people. Remember, too, 
that with cigarettes there are the ac- 
companying nicotine stains you'll sport 
on your teeth and fingers. Hardly beau- 
tiful! 

Then there’s the third reason. There 
was a period in history when it was con- 
sidered “smart” and “sophisticated” to 
smoke or drink. The “flapper” cut quite 
a figure by bolting from accepted pat- 
terns of behavior for girls. But now- 
adays, when so many people smoke and 
almost as many drink, the original an- 
swer is “No, thanks.” The fellow who 
stands out in a crowd is always the one 
who knows how to resist social pressure. 

How about your opinion? Can you 
figure out any other answers? Can you 
give three good reasons for drinking or 
smoking? We said reasons, not excuses. 

If you can’t you'd better follow the 
conclusions of our Jam Session readers. 
Respect the judgment and standards 
of your parents, your community, and 
your friends. They want the best for 
you. You want to be your best for them. 


Q. Should a girl try to make a boy 
think he’s bigger, better — and brighter 
than she? By that I mean, should she 
purposely let him win tennis games and 
arguments? 


A. When you ask if a girl should pur- 
posely allow a boy to win every com- 
petition of brawn or brains, you're ad- 
mitting that in some things you're either 
equal to or superior to a particular boy. 
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So you're really asking: Should a girl 
hide her abilities and cultivate frailty 
in order to flatter a boy’s vanity? 

That answer is no, if you want to 
win his admiration and friendship and 
enjoy his companionship on a “fair and 
square” basis. Do you want him to like 
and respect you for what you are? Or 
do you want to be his satellite? 

Most high school boys rate sincerity 
(“honesty in everything she says and 
does,” to put it in their own words) as 
the top quality in their Ideal Girl. Most 
boys want more than an audience when 
they date a girl; they like a challenge. 
And if a boy is sincerely interested in a 
girl, he'll want her to be her best at 
all times. He'll be as proud of her 
achievements as she is of his. 

Try to balance your good times to- 
gether, so that you both excel in some 
things. Maybe your backhand does give 
you a tennis edge on Jake. Okay, make 
the most of it. But he probably tops you 
in swimming, skating, or bowling. Sug- 
gest activities in which you can sin- 
cerely respect his prowess. 

Maybe you get more right answers 
in English class than Sam does. Toss 
them off, but don’t call attention to it. 
You know Sam’s strong points are math 
and mechanics. Consult him about your 
geometry assignments or the bad brake 
on your bike; that shows him you re- 
spect his abilities. 

Make much of the abilities of others 
—then Sam won't hold it against you 
because you have a way with pronouns 
and Jake will make a joke of the tennis 
game he loses. A healthy friendship is 
a give-and-take affair. Life gets dull 
when one person does all the talking. 













































The party starts at eight. 


He'll be proud to say she’s his 
date—in soft wool and sequins. 


She’s the girl 
who is always asked... 





Present for a perfect hostes: 


Her host's pleased she’s 
pretty in deep black 
jragile with white trim. 








































































Party Popular 


He’s that nice neat type invited 
everywhere ... always welcome 
with his well-tailored, well-cared- 
for suit, and his friendly “Hello!” 








Smart—in Many Ways 

He thinks of things like candy and 
flowers; brings them and himself (in 
@ smart overcoat and hat) on time! 




















THOSE HORSE CARS ARE . 
DANGEROUS ~ ALWAYS JUMPING 
THE TRACKS. 


h HAULS MORE PEOPLE 
me ~GOES FASTER, AND 
: y* GIVES A SMOOTHER 


TROUBLE IS WITH THE 


> 
RAILS — NOT RIGHT FOR THOSE Z 


THE CAR'S O.K. MR. EDISON, BUT 
IT'LL TAKE YEARS BEFORE IT’LL BE 
GOOD ENOUGH TO RIDE AROUND 


. 





SURE, IT WORKS. CABLE 


CLAMP ON TO IT WHEN WE WANT TO OR A HORSE. 


KEEPS MOVING ANO WE JUST “J F NO... DON'T NE ac 
MOVE; LET GO WHEN WE WANT TOSTOP, | | MAKES THIS CAR WORK! 





HERE TO STAY... IN 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.... 


REMEMBERED 
OATE WHEN THE 
CITY-WIDE STR 
CAR 











EO. 





1 SEE THEY'VE 
GOT MULES FOR DRAWING 
SOME OF THE “HORSE” 
CARS 
































TYPING IS AN ADVANTAGE 


Most teachers prefer typewritten work. 
They say typing improves marks, aids 
expression and encourages neatness. 





PUT WINGS TO WORDS. Typing 
helps you to think more clearly. You 
get more work done in less time. 


See your dealer today... 
ask to try a Smith-Corona. 
See its superiority demon- 
strated. You'll always be 
glad you own a Smitb- 
Corona. 


IT’S FUN AND EASY TO TYPE. 
Eight year olds learn to type easily 
on a Smith-Corona portable, It has 
the regulation standard keyboard .. . 
the same as on big office machines. 
Full size, four row .. . 84 character 
standard keyboard. Look at the Silent 
model below...note the great features 
Smith-Corona provides foreasy typing. 








GET A JOB THROUGH TYPING 
(Partial list of jobs where ability to type belps) 
Accounting Law 

Advertising Magazine writing 
Army and Navy Management 
Banking News and Radio writing 
Engineering Selling 
Govt. Work Teaching 





NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


mith-Corona 
Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY... makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 








7 « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel— just a few 

of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 

automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 

assembly line, railroads were bringing those materials to- wy ; 
gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for ae ee =. 


% ‘ <a ; sponge 
example — . wr ated wi 


In al 
2. “the iron ore, coal and limestone ’ oe : patient 
from which steel is made were loaded = 
in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 
steel mill. Then, after the steel had been 
fabricated — 
‘§ 


_ 


molars 
point i 
the dis 
that w 
self w 
not fee 
ether, 
Z. “they traveled in freight trains to an automobile tient. 
xy assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- But t 
W hme , als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were attentio 
_— === completely built — 


5S « “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 

ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, 5. “this one was 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts sent by rail to our 
were ready — home town — ready 
for service. So you 
see, the railroads per- 
formed an essential 
service in making 
15,000 parts into one 
new automobile—an- 
other example of the 
fact that — 


QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
FRE Answers. Write for your copy of this 
booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
939 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Name 

Address 


City 


“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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_ traveling up nerves in that area; and 


searched for pain-killers. The Bible 


“says that. when Adam’s rib was re- 
“moved “. 


. the Lord caused a deep 
Sleep to fall upon Adam.” At the Cruci- 
fixion, one of his followers held up a 


_ sponge to Christ. The sponge was satur- 


ated with a drug to ease Christ's pain. 

In ancient Egypt, doctors placed the 
patient’s head in a hollow wooden block, 
then whammed the block with a mallet. 
This knocked out the patient — often for 
good. In the Middle Ages, sufferers 
were made semi-conscious by having 
their heads wrapped with cloths soaked # 
with the juice of the mandrake root, a 
drug used by the ancient Greeks. 


Discovery of Ether 


In 1799, Sir Humphrey Davy sug- 
gested that nitrous oxide (laughing gas) 
be used in surgery, but his idea went 
untried unti] 1844. In that year, a U.S. 
dentist named Horace Wells took several 
whiffs of the gas and had ore of his 
molars painlessly extracted. A turning 
point in man’s conquest of pain was 
the discovery by Dr. Crawford Long 
that when he accidentally bruised him- 
self while breathing ether gas, he did 
not feel any pain. So in 1842, using 
ether, he removed a tumor from a pa- 
tient. 

But the medical profession paid scant 
attention either to laughing gas or to 
ether until October 16, 1846, when Wil- 
liam T. G. Morton, a dentist, gave the 
first successful demonstration of ether 
by removing a tumor, from a patient’s 
jaw. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Bos- 
ton physician and essayist, coined a new 
word for the absence of pain: anesthesia, 
meaning “absence of sensation.” 

Since that day 100 years ago, anes- 
thesia has been subdivided into three 
types: (1) general anesthesia, which 
makes the patient unconscious, prevent- 
ing the nerve centers in the brain from 
registering the impulses of pain which 
travel up the nerves; (2) local anesthe- 
sia, which (without unconsciousness) 
deadens pain in a restricted area of the 
body by keeping the pain impulses from 


Modern anesthesia was born 
100 years ago with ether 


~ Conquerors 


& BAN has always had a horror of 
M pain. Since earliest times, he has 
y 


: 

(3) block anesthesia, which (without 
unconsciousness) deadens pain in a 
large area of the body by blocking sen- 
sation in whose systems of nerves. 

For general anesthesia, ether is not 
always satisfactory. It tends to use up 
the patient’s oxygen supply, causes 
vomiting, and causes an excess flow of 
saliva. This sometimes washes germs 
down into the lungs and brings about 
“ether pneumonia.” 

Chloroform was discovered by a 
Scotsman, Dr. James Simpson, in 
1847, and was used by him to allay the 
pains of childbirth. But chloroform may 
endanger the heart and liver. So Profes- 
sor Luckhardt demonstrated non-nause- 
ous, non-toxic ethylene-oxygen anes- 
thesia. Ethylene was discovered when 
used as an illuminating gas in a green- 
house, it caused carnations to “fall 
asleep.” 

In 1929 Drs. E. A. Rovenstine and 
R M. Waters introduced non-nauseous 
cyclopropane, so powerful that three 
whiffs knock out a patient. It can be 
mixed with 90 per cent oxygen insur- 
ing the patient plenty of air. Then came 
propethylene, which is pleasant to 
breathe and is four times as powerful 
as ether. 


Drugs That Cause Sleep 


What if a patient, because of respira- 
tory trouble, is unable to breathe anes- 
thetics? In that case, surgeons inject 
drugs that cause unconsciousness. In 
1914 chemists made, from barbituric 
acid, such sleep-producers as barbituol, 
luminal, and veronal. But these drugs 
often cause nausea and drug-addiction. 
Along came non-nauseous, non-addict- 
ing sodium pentothal in 1934. 










*hoto. Associated Hospital Service of N. ¥ 


In addition to surgica: uses, sodium 
pentothal is also employed to treat sol- 
diers who, through battle shock, are 
convinced that they can neither walk nor 
talk. The drug makes them relive their 
experiences, so that a psychiatrist can 
then “talk them out of” their fixations. 


Local Anesthesia 


But why anesthetize the whole body 
when only part of it has to be operated 
on? This question led doctors to local 
and Block anesthesia. As numbing drugs, 
Asiatics long had used the morphine de- 
rived from the opium of poppies. In 
1859, Dr. Nieman isolated cocaine from 
coca plant leaves. For centuries, Peru- 
vian Indians have chewed these leaves 
to numb their stomach muscles and 
thus stave off hunger. Then followed 
novocaine, procaine, and metycaine. 

Two Swedish doctors have just de- 
veloped a new drug, LL30, which they 
claim works 100 times faster than pro- 
caine. 

By continuously dripping metycaine 
into a special part of the lower spine, 
Dr. J. L. Corning discovered that any 
wounded area below the central abdo- 
men can be anesthetized for several 
hours while the patient calmly looks on. 
Thus childbirth now is made relatively 
painless, and delivery is more rapid. 

The latest experiments with anes- 
thetics are most interesting. Electric 
sleep — unconsciousness brought about 
when electric current is run through 
the spinal cord—may replace other 
general anesthetics. Freezing a limb by 
stopping its circulation with a tourni- 
quet and then incasing it in ice, enables 
amputation without pain, shock, or fear 
of gangrene. The jungle poison, curare, 
used with nitrous oxide, now makes 
chest surgery safe for the first time. 

—Nancy GENET 














FUN WITH A 22 
AME 
Leads T0 Fr A 52 


Each summer the pick of America’s marksmen compete 
in the National Rifle matches at Camp Perry in Ohio. 
You really see target shooting there, with an outstand- 
ing preference for the Winchester Model 52 Target Rifle. 


Right now, a lower-priced Winchester rifle... a Model 
75 or Model 69...and plenty of Western Xpert 22 
cartridges can get you started toward becoming an 
expert shot. 


FREE: smau Bore 
RIFLE HANDBOOK — 
covers every phase of 
22 rifle shooting. Write 
today for your copy. 
Just address Dept. G3, 
Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, 
Illinois, Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 


Expert shooters prefer Western World 
Champion Ammunition ... Xpert 22’s 
for all around shooting, Super Match 
Mark II for close competition. 








WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





CARTRIDGES « SHOT SHELLS e TRAPS AND TARGETS 





Can Photos Talk? 


S it true, as the old adage says, that 

a picture is worth 1000 words? 

Well, Richard T. Ruff of Redford 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, is prob- 
ably willing to agree that it is. The 
photo reproduced here is one of the 
reasons why Richard is now a student 
at Rochester Institute of Technology 
He won a photographic scholarship last 
year for the photos he entered in Schol- 
astic Awards and probably — in fact, 
certainly —could never have won it 
with a thousand or ten thousand words. 

Everyone, of course, can’t win a 
scholarship for his picture-taking, but 
everyone has a chance to see his photo- 
graphs published. Send them to the 
Photo Feature Editor of Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42d Street, New York 
17, New York. 

The editors will publish each month 
the best picture taken by any student. 
There are no requirements other than 
that the photos be taken by the stu- 
dent submitting them. 

It can be a picture of your family, the 
epoliceman on the corner, te lake where 
you spent the summer or anything you 
decide is a good subject. 

Remember a good picture is more 
than a clear picture. It is a picture that 
produces a reaction from the people 
that see it. The reaction may be awe, 
laughter, surprise or interest of any 
sort. But there is always the reaction if 
the picture is a good one. 

Be sure to include your name, age, 
school, grade, and a statement that you 
took the picture yourself. Next month, 
in Scholastic Magazines, you will see 
the photograph that the editors have se- 
lected as the best of the month — and 
you can decide for yourself whether or 


] not it is worth 1000 words! 


“Youth in America,” prizewinning — 





photo in the 1946 Scholastic Awards. | 
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“Bulldog, 


Bulldog, 


HEN a football coach sheds 

cannon-bal] tears about his 

team’s chances that’s not news. 
He’s just “doin’ what comes natcherly” 
to grid coaches. 

But when a coach yodels happily 
about what a great team he has, that 
he doesn’t expect to lose a game, and 
that he wishes he had tougher teams to 
play — brother, that’s news. 

So meet Howie Odell, Yale’s famous 
coach. Howie is the only mastermind 
in captivity who doesn’t cry in his 
trophy cups. He has a great team and 
he isn’t the least bit bashful about ad- 
mitting it, 

I had a long chat with Howie the 
other week, and he proved as nice a 
person as you can hope to meet. He 
looks no more like a football coach 
than Boris Karloff does a ballerina. 

He’s small, trim, black-haired and 
surprisingly boyish-looking — the kind of 
guy you'd take for a crack algebra stu- 
dent. At the age of 34 (he looks 10 
years younger), he doesn’t weigh much 
more than he did when he was a star 
fullback at the University of Pittsburgh 
15 years ago (145 pounds). 

When I explained who | was, he 
grinned, stuck out a paw and intro- 
duced me to his assistants — Reggie 
Root, Ivan Williamson, Jimmy DeAn. 
gelis and Bill Glassford. 

After chatting a while about the 1 
formation, I asked him about his team’s 
chances. Howie’s eyes sparkled. “Great! 
We've got the greatest Yale team of 
the past 25 years.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Your 1944 
team was no push-over. It didn’t lose a 
game. Is this team any better?” 

“Twice as good, We've got a better 
line and a powerhouse backfield.” 

As soon as he mentioned backfield, | 
started in on Levi Jackson. Levi is the 
talk of New England these days. A 
strapping 190-pound freshman, he’s the 
first Negro ever to play football for Yale. 

“Levi,” said Howie, “is the greatest 
player I have ever coached. Just ask 
Reggie Root about him. Reggie coached 
him in high school.” 

So I got to the Root of things. 

Reggie told me plenty. In fact, he'd 
still be raving if I hadn't collapsed 
from exhaustion two hours later. He 
didn’t say Levi was the greatest player 
he had ever coached. He said Levi was 
the greatest player he had ever seen — 
swift as light, tough as a buffalo, smart 
asa ; 

Everybody in New Haven, where 
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Howie Odell, Yale’s famous coach. 


Yale is located, is proud-as beans over 
the Negro bomber. Levi is a local high 
school boy. Furthermore, his father has 
worked at Yale for the past 25 years. 

Getting back to football in general, 
1 asked Howie what teams he liked best 
this season. 

“Well, Yale is going to do all right. 
But that game with Columbia has me 
worried. Columbia has a great tear this 
year. 

Army, with Davis and Blanchard 
still running wild, must be rated the 
country’s No. 1 club. But | have a 
hunch somebody is going to knock ‘em 
off this year. Notre Dame may well do 
it. The Irish have everything — speed, 
power, passing, lots of reserves. 

“Tllinois, Ohio State, and Michigan 
also have fine teams. That Buddy Young 





DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
HAVE A RIFLE CLUB? 


F it does, ask your rifle coach 

whether he knows that Scholastic 
Magazines will send him free awards 
for the winners of your intramural 
rifle tournaments, as well as free 
drawcharts and tournament instruc- 
tions.” 

If your school does not offer riflery, 
Scholastic Magazines will help you 
get started on this’ fine activity. Go 
to your athletic director and talk it 
over with him. Tell him to write to 
George Nicholson, Tournament Di- 
rector, Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mr. Nicholson will gladly answer 
all questions on how to get this sport 
started in your school: Where to get 
plans for building a rifle range, what 
to do if an experienced rifle coach 
isn’t available, how to teach shoot- 

. ing, how to organize a club, and 
other vital information. Just leave it 
to George. 
















Eli Yale!" 


of Illinois is taster than lightning and 
just as hard to catch. But I don’t expect 
any of them te remain unbeaten very 
long. The competition is too tough. 

“Look what happened to Indiana in 
its opener against Cincinnati. The Hoo- 
siers were a 25-point favorite; and yet 
they lost, 15-6. But Indiana will lick a 
lot of good teams before the snow falls. 

“If I had to pick one team to win 
‘em ‘all, it would have to be Alabama. 
There’s a fine team, with a great passer 
in Harry Gilmer, a rugged line, and a 
great coach, Frank Thomas.” 

“What does a coach think about on 
the bench?” was my next question. 

“Oh, about a million things. I keep 
trying to figure out what's happening 
out there — why our attack is not click- 
ing, who's falling down on his job, what 
I can do to help the team. 

“That isn't easy. For the worst seat in 
the park is on the bench. You can’t see 
what’s going on from the sidelines. All 
you can see is a jumble of arms and 
legs.” 

“Where is the best spot trom which to 
watch a game?” 

“As far up as you can go behind the 
goal posts. Up there you can see every- 
thing — who’s doing his job on the line. 
who’s missing his man, how the oppo- 
nents are getting through, and other 
vital things.” . 

“Then why don't coaches sit up 
there?” 

“Because they belong with their play- - 
ers. But most coaches have a spotter — 
usually an assistant coach — high up in 
the stands. He watches the game care- 
fully and tele~hones a lot of vital in 
formation dows to the coach. In fact, 
it’s the spotter who's responsible for 
most of the substitutions. He can tell 
better than the coach which players are 
missing their assignments. 

“We also take movies of all of our 
games. Each week we go over the film, 
pointing out every player’s mistakes. 
The camera never lies; it sees all — and 
you can’t talk back to it.” 

On the way out, Howie insisted on. 
showing us around the athletic building 
He seemed proud as a new papa about 
it. He pointed out the huge room where - 
the coaches and their wives have socials 
once a week, indicated items of histori- 
cal interest, and took us through the 
locker rooms.. 

He pushed in the doors and looked 
around. “Look,” he said, beaming with 
pride, “chromium fixtures!” 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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First Day Finish 


(Continuéd) 


knew the heavy, steady beat of Black 
Prince’s hoofs. 

Eliza settled herself in the cut-down 
rig, her Bible held comfortably in her 
lap. “It taxes the imagination,” she said, 
“how a man church-bound can have his 
mind so set on besting another. Don’t 
thee think so, Jess?” 

“It don’t tax mine,” Jess said, think- 
ing honesty might be the only virtue 
he'd get credit for that day. 

Eliza was surprised not to see Black 
Prince abreast them. It was here on the 
long stretch of level road that Black 
Prince usually showed them his heels. 

“Thee’d best pull over Jess,” she 
said. 

“I got no call to pull out in the 
ditch,” Jess said. “The law allows me 
half the road.” 

The mare hadn’t made any fuss about 
it—no head-shaking, no fancy foot- 
work — but she’d settled down in her 
harness, she was traveling. It was plain 
to Eliza they were eating up. the road. 

“Don't thee think we'd better pull 
up, Jess?” Eliza said it easy, so as not 
— up the contrary streak that wasn’t 

ried very deep in her husband. 

“By sugar,” 
why.” 


Jess said, “I don’t see 


A, soon as Eliza heard that “by 
sugar” spoken as bold-faced as if it were 
a weekday, she knew it was too late 
for soft words. “By sugar,” Jess said 
again, “I don’t see why. The Reverend 
Godley’s got half the road and I ain't 
urging my mare.” 

It depended on what you called urg- 
ing. He hadn’t taken to lambasting 
Lady with his hat yet, the way he had 
Red Rover, but he was sitting on the 
edge of the seat — and sitting mighty 
light, it was plain to see — driving the 
mare with an easy rein and talking to 
her like a weanling. 

“Thee’s a fine mare. Thee’s a tryer. 
Thee’s a credit to thy dam. Never have 
to think twice about thy looks again.” 

Maybe, strictly speaking, that was 
just encouraging, not urging, but Eliza 
wasn’t in a hairsplitting mood. 

She looked back at the Reverend Mar- 
cus Augustus, and no two ways about 
’ it: he was urging Black Prince. The 
Reverend Godley’s cob wasn’t a length 
behind them and the Reverend himself 
was half standing, slapping the reins 
across Black Prince’s rump and exhart- 
ing him like a sinner newly come to the 
mourner’s bench. 

“Nothing lacking now,” she thought 
bitterly, “but for bets to be laid on us.” 

That wasn’t lacking either, if Eliza 


. had only known it. They'd come in view 


of the Bethel Church now, and more 
than one of Godley’s flock had got so 
carried away by the raée as to try for 
odds on their own preacher. It didn’t 
seem loyal not to back up their Ken- 
tucky brother with hard cash. Two to 
one the odds were — with no takers. 

The Bethel Church sat atop a long 
low rise, not much to the eye — but it 
told on a light mare pulling against a 
heavy stallion, and it was here Black 
Prince began to close in; before the 
rise was half covered, the stallion’s nose 
was -pressing toward the buggy’s back 
near wheel. 

Jess had given up encouraging. He 
was urging now. Eliza lifted the hat off 
his head. Come what might, there 
wasn’t going tobe any more hat-whack- 
ing if she could help it — but Jess was 
beyond knowing whether his head was 
bare or covered. He was pulling with 
his mare now, sweating with her, suck- 
ing the air into scalding lungs with her. 
Lady had slowed on the rise — she’d 
have been dead if she hadn’t — but she 
was still a-going, still trying hard. Only 
the Quaker blood in Jess’ veins kept 
him from shouting with pride at his 
mare’s. performance. 

The Reverend Godley didn't have 
Quaker blood in his veins. What he had 
was Kentucky horse-racing blood, and 
when Black Prince got his nose oppo- 
site Lady’s rump Godley’s racing blood 
got the best of him. He began to talk to 
his cob in a voice that got its volume 
from camp-meeting practice — and its 
vocabulary, too, as a matter of fact — 
but he was using it in a fashion his 
congregations had never heard. 

They were almost opposite the Bethe] 
Church now; Black Prince had nosed 
up an inch or two more on Lady and 
the Reverend Godley was still strongly 
exhorting — getting mighty personal, for 
a man of his convictions. 

But Lady was a stayer and so was 
Jess. And Eliza, too, for that matter. 
Jess spared her a glance out of the cor- 
ner of his eye to see how she was faring. 
She was faring mighty well — sitting 
bolt upright, her Bible tightly clasped, 
and clucking to the mare. Jess couldn’t 
credit what he heard. But there was no 
doubt about it — Eliza was counseling 
Lady. “Thee keep’ a-going, Lady,” she 
called. Eliza hadn’t camp-meeting ex- 
perience, but she had a good clear pul- 
pit voice and Lady heard her. 

She kept a-going. She did better. She 
unloosed a spurt of speed Jess hadn’t 
known was in her. Lady was used to 
being held back, not yelled at in a 
brush. Yelling got her dander up. She 
stretched out her long neck, lengthened 
her powerful stride, and pulled away 
from Black Prince just as they reached 
the Bethel Church 

Jess thought the race was won and 





over, that from here on the pace to 
Meeting could be more suitable to 
First Day travel, But the Reverend God- 
ley had no mind to stop at so critical 
a juncture. He’d wrestled with sinners 
too long to give up at the first setback. 
He figured the mare was weakening. 
He figured that with a strong stayer like 
his Black Prince he'd settle the matter 
easy in the half mile that lay between 
the Bethel Church and the Quaker 
Meeting House at the grove. He kept 
a-coming. 

But one thing he didn’t figure — that 
was that the slope from Bethel to the 
Meeting House was against him. Lady 
had a downhill grade now. It was all 
she needed. She didn’t pull away from 
Black Prince im any whirlwind style, 
but stride by stride she pulled away. 

It was a great pity Jess’ joy in that 
brush had to be marred. He’d eaten 
humble pie some time now, and he 
was pleasured through and through to 
be doing the dishing up himself. And 
he was pleasured for the mare’s sake, 

But neither winning nor his mare's 
pleasure was first with Jess. Eliza was. 
There she sat, white and suffering, hold- 
ing her Bible like it was the Rock of 
Ages from which she'd come mighty 
near to clean slipping off. Jess knew 
Eliza had a forgiving heart when it 
came to others — but whether she could 
forgive herself for getting heated over 
a horse race the way she’d done, he 
couldn’t say. 


hw the worst for Eliza was yet to 
come. Jess saw that clear enough. When 
Lady and Black Prince had pounded 
past Godley’s church, a number of the 
Bethel brethren, who had arrived early 
and were still in their rigs, set out be- 
hind the Reverend Marcus Augustus to 
be in at the finish. And they were go- 
ing to be. Their brother was losing, but 
they were for him still, close behind 
and encouraging him in a wholehearted 
way. The whole caboodle was going to 
sweep behind Jess and Eliza into the 
Quaker churchyard. They wouldn't 
linger, but Jess feared they'd turn 
around there before heading back 
again. And that’s the way it was. 

Lady was three lengths ahead ot 
Black Prince when they reached the 
Grove Meeting House. Jess eased her 
for the turn, made it on two wheels, and 
drew in close to the church. The Beth- 
elites swooped in behind him and on 
out — plainly beat but not subdued 
The Reverend Marcus Augustus was 
the only man among them without a 
word to say. He was as silent as a 
tombstone and considerably 
Even his fancy vest looked to have 
faded. 

The Quakers waiting in the yard: for 
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Meeting to begin were quiet, too. Jess 
couldn’t tell from their faces what 
were feeling; but there was no use 
thinking that they considered what 
they’d just witnessed an: edifying sight. 
Not for a weekday even, that mess of 
rigs hitting it down the pike with all 
that hullabaloo — let alone to First Day 
and their preacher up front, leading it. 

Jess asked a boy to look after Lady. 
He was so taken up with Eliza he no 
more than laid a fond hand on Lady’s 
hot flank in passing. He helped Eliza 
light down, and set his hat on his head 
when she handed it to him. Eliza 
looked mighty peaked and withdrawn, 
like a woman communing with the 
Lord, 

She bowed to the congregation and 
they bowed back and she led them out 
of the sunshine into the Meeting House 
with no word being spoken on either 
side. She walked to the preacher's 
bench, laid her Bible quietly down, and 
untied her bonnet strings. 

Jess sat rigid in his seat among the 
men. Jess was a birthright Quaker — 
and his father and grandfathers before 
him — and he'd known Quakers to be 
read out of Meeting for less. 

Eliza laid her little plump hands on 
her Bible and bowed her head in silent 
prayer. Jess didn’t know how long it 
lasted — sometimes it seemed stretch- 
ing out into eternity, but Quakers were 
used to silent worship and he was the 
only one who seemed restive. About 
the time the ice round Jess’ heart was 
hardening past his enduring, Eliza’s 
sweet, cool, carrying voice said, “If the 
spirit leads any of you to speak, will 
you speak now?” 

Then Eliza lowered her head again 
— but Jess peered round the Meeting 
House. He thought he saw a contented 
look on. most of the faces — nothing 
that went so far as to warm into a 
smile, but a look that said they were 
satisfied the way the Lord had handled 
things. And the spirit didn’t move any 
member of the congregation to speak 
that day except for the prayers of two 
elderly Friends in closing. 

The ride home was mighty quiet. 
They drove past the Bethel Church, 
where the sermon had been short — for 
all the hitching racks were empty. Lady 
carried them along proud and untired. 
Jess said nothing. He figured Eliza had 
gone about as far in one day as a 
woman could in enlarging her appre- 
ciation of horseflesh; still he couldn’t 
help smiling when the thought of the 
sermon that might have been preached 
that morning in the Bethel Church 


upon the eternal verities. 





Condensed from The Friendly Persua- 
sion, copyright, 1940, 1943, 1944, 1945, by 
Jessamyn West..By permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc. 
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FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They're chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you. by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 


































ANT to be a glad apple instead of a 

sad apple?Makethe famous W ildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test! Scratch your head! 
See if dryness and dandruff are making 
your hair a mess. What you need is 
Wildroot Cream-Oil—but quick! 
Remember — everybody goes for well 
groomed hair. Wildroot Cream-Oil not 
only grooms your hair...it relieves 
annoying dryness and removes loose, ugly 
dandruff! Non-alcoholic. Contains sooth- 
ing LANOLIN, an oil that closely resem- 
bles the natural oil of your skin. 


Ask your druggist or barber forWildroot | 


Cream-Oil today! For a generous trial 
supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 
Inc. Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-J. 


wane weit serene estes 


“= WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 


CREAM Ott 














“Teps, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “Se-se. 


SISTER KENNY (RKO. Pro- 
Mi" duced and Directed by Dudley 
Nichols.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s Sis- 
ter Kenny as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for October. We believe this is a su- 
perior movie on three counts. It is a 
characterization of some depth. It has 
a worthwhile theme. Its documentary- 
style presentation is clear and dramatie. 

The heroine of the story is Sister 
Kenny, the. Australian nurse who has 
advanced a new concept of the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis. (“Sister” is 
a title given nurses 
in the Australian 18 08 THE WON 
army.) This out- a 
spoken and_self- FS = 
sacrificing woman 


= 
is still a highly con- 4 
troversial figure in = Movie of the : 
— 


medical circles. Her E. 

frequent lack of 18 OP THE We\ THES 
tact and her dis- casita 
paragement of a, — * 
other methods of oh # te RKO 
polio treatment fer Sister Kenny. 
havé made her un- 

popular in some medical circles, At the 
same time, her staunch devotion to her 
work and her fighting spirit have 
gained Sister Kenny warm admirers. 
Whatever the ultimate evaluation’ of 
her work may be, the story of her life 
is an absorbing one. 

Rosalind Russell, who portrays Sister 
Kenny in the film, will surprise many 
of you who have seen her only in frothy 
comedies. Her acting here is of a high 
calibre. Al] the many sides of Sister 
Kenny’s character are realized. 

Alexander Knox and Philip Meri- 
vale stand up to Miss Russell's ‘per- 
formance in their roles as two doctors 
who disagree on the value of the 
Kenny method. 

Aside from being good cinema, this 
film is a personal triumph for Rosalind 
Russell, who has long been a champion 
of Sister Kenny’s work. She has been 
badgering her producers to be all6wed 
to make this picture for five years. Her 
victory does no discredit to her pro- 


ducers. 


More than being the story of infantile 





idea is that “book knowledge,” the 
findings of the past, must never be sub- 
stituted for a science of experiment and 
a willingness to explore new ideas. The 
two must work hand in hand if medi- 
cine is to count. This is an old theme, 
but here it is presented with unusual 
vitality. . 

The technique of this picture de- 
serves special mention. Too many au- 
tobiographical films of late have dressed 
up their characters’ lives and padded 
out thin incidents with romance. This 
film sticks close to the actual facts of 
Sister Kenny’s life. Nor does it slide 
hurriedly over the more technical as- 
pects of her work. It explains carefully 
the three terms with which Sister 
Kenny describes her concept of polio: 
muscle spasm, mental alienation, and 
incoordination. Everyone who see Sis- 
ter Kenny should have a clear idea of 
how her treatment works. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: ““*Sister Kenny. ~“Notorious. 
ve~eHenry V. “I’ve Always Loved You. 
“”Two Years Before the Mast. “Black 
Beauty. ““Cloak and Dagger. ““The Kill- 
ers. “Angel on My Shoulder. 

Comedy: “Caesar and Cleopatra. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire. ~““Claudia and 
David. “Notorious Gentleman. 

Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 
“The Big Sleep. “Crack-Up. 

Musical: “If I’m Lucky. “Blue Skies. 
“Night and Day. “Holiday in Mexico. 

Western: ““Canyon Passage. 





Sister Kenny (Rosalind - 
meets her first case of polio: 
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Swiss Shave 


Swiss barbers have initiated a popu- 
lar plan among their clients. Customers 
get their haircuts on a monthly basis in 
three easy sittings. Once a month a man 
comes in and orders a regular haircut 
which costs him 75c. Two weeks later 
he returns for a neck shave (10c). The 
following week he drops in for a trim 
around the ears (25c). Total cost — 
$1.10 a month, and every gent looks 
like a collar ad! The barbers profit, too, 
because their customers have aban- 
doned the habit of telling themselves 
their shaggy locks will get by for an- 
other week or two. 


Like Auto — Like Iron 


No more “ironitis"— that acute an- 
noyance that comes from trying to get 
an ir&h pointed in the right direction 
without completely tangling yourself up 
in the cord. A new iron, pointed at 
both ends, eliminates all such jujitsu 
acts. We're sure it’s an excellent idea, 
but the iron must be as initially con- 
fusing as the new automobiles that 
Willys is putting out — with identical 
streamlining front and rear. Hard to 
tell whether we’re coming or going this 
year, 


A.C. Meals on Wheels 


Meals on wheels are the latest wrinkle 
for the roving motorist. Enterprising 
restauranteurs are now building motor- 
ized lunch wagons which will supply 
sandwiches, ice cream, ‘baked ‘ goods, 
and drinks to hungry drivers. In the 
interest of efficiency we suggest that 
some reliable system of communication 
between motorists and lunch wagon 


“drivers be established. How convenient 


if the man with the portable lunches 
knew that three short honks from be- 
hind meant “Make Mine Mustard!” A 
really nimble operator could have hot 
dogs ready to heave at Mr. Motorist 
as he passed by. : 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 





Petroleum News Noter 
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FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifie and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 































Fer Your Guidence 

When Ordering Stamps 
only from rel and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Sees. cee earned 42 cont Gn edvettement 
ee See ne Oe eee” Oe 
stamp dealer will send you in te any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
A lle Ty Clin ge mae 
Each of these ‘‘appreval”’ stamps has a clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you must for them and return the ones you 
dot wlah to buy. W you do. net intend) to 

”, * stamps return th 

ee ee ee 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which yeu return the stamps. 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 








“STAMP FINDER’! 
Sere 
Ls 


BARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Bex 894, CALAIS. MAINE 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR Pe A_DIME?! 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 
trish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 








PITCAIRN MUTINY STAMP! Also Fabulous Bird, 
Sword and Shield, Schooner, Pirate — Kiwi, 
——— Music, Swedish Commemorative and others. 

This outstanding pe Ca free for only 3c 


postage to to approval 
Star Stamp Company Soest $, Lakewood, New York 





NORTH BORNEO-NEJD-GALAPAGOS! 
searce British North Borneo (Bi-Colored Water Buffalo), 
also “Odd Land’’ Lot from Ni ancore, 


is, ion Isle, 4 
others. Thcludes Arabia, foreign ceomp chewing 
} —g aS others ALL 5c with approvals. Send 


t mA mane 
pas? we. 2, 88 Van Winkle Ave., Jersey City ©, N. J. 





WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
Lot ae . = ine fa agg of qeoeares war 
ne ca ivory Coast, 
4 juatorial ica, 
old Senegal, — orks Stes, , 


es 
Uganda. Tames Philippines ‘‘voicano’* mp. 
and repeat Dank note, ete. ALL ONLY 10c 


ea aie ?. © Bex 107-5, Nerthridge, Cal. 





Vatican ‘Peace Dove’ stamp. Pope's Triangle, 
GIVEN gst ae. Phil ines “ je Wasb- 


."" Sibert , China “Jap Killer,” 
x for Se postage. 2, “Eiitsten, Va 








TRIANGLES Giant Siberia & Midget Bolivia 
oY}? Arabia, Thailand, Can- 
niball FEES with = for Se Postage. 
SEMINOLE a STAMP co. Eh va. 








Ieee Po e ey ay te appli 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A.24, Bell, California 




















BRANOWEIN STAMP CO., Bex OER, Bayonne, N. J. 





. tor’s office. 





U. S. Post Office 
Issues Stamp Book 


bee Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has just issued a 160- 
page book which shows a picture and 
gives a description of every U. S. post- 
age stamp issued from the very first 
one in 1847. 

We mention this book because it 
provides a history of our country told 
through postage stamps. It would be 
most interesting to pupils studying 
American history, geography, industry, 
commerce, and other phases of our na- 
tional life. 

The price is 30 cents. To buy a copy, 
send 30 cents in coin or U. S. money 
order to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Ask for the 
booklet titled: A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps — 1847-1946. 

Hundreds of U. S. stamps show pic- 
tures of famous men and women in 
American life. These are called “com- 
memorative stamps.” It is the policy of 
the Post Office Department to issue 
such a stamp only for famous Americans 
no longer living. This brings us to a 
true story of a recent “question and an- 
swer” radio program on which a 78- 
year-old woman, 
named Mrs. Annie 
Meyer, of Cold 
Springs, N. Y., was 
asked the question: 
“Are any living 
persons portrayed 
on United States 
postage stamps?” 

Yes, she said, 
there were. 

“Oh, I’m so 
sorry,” said the 
Master of Cere- ‘we Jims stamp, 


enF * printed in green. Is- 
monies. “That’s not sued July 11, 1945. 





right.” 
“It is right, young man,” snapped 
Mrs. Meyer. “How about those young 


men on the Iwo Jima stamp? Some of 
them are still alive!” 

And she was right. Of the six Marines 
in the picture, four are still living. 





Slight Difference 


An angry man dashed into the edi- 
“Look here,” he cried, “I 
wrote a poem about my little son, and 
began the verse with the words: “My 
son, my pigmy counterpart.’” 

“Yes?” replied the editor. 

The poet pointed to the poem in the 
paper. “Read that,” he stormed, “and 
see what your fool typesetter has done!” 

The editor read: 

“My son, my pig, my counterpart.” 

Volooways 


+ you ever wish you could travel 
around the country and interview 
people about current problems? There 
are two radio programs that do the job 
for you. You can hear a panel of four 
newspapermen interviewing prominent 
political figures on Meet the Press (Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, 10:30-11:00 
p.m., EST, Fridays). You can find out 
what the average veteran is doing these 
days, by listening to Opportunity 
U. S. A. (Mutual, 1:15-1:30 p.m., EST, 
Sundays). 

Opportunity U. S. A. is conducted 
by Bill Berns and Bill Raidt, who scout 
the country for veterans who have 
found — or made — their own business 
opportunities. The two Bills set up théir 
mikes in a different city each week. 

Some of the men are chosen bétause 
of their unusual occupations. In Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for instance, the program 
featured four musically-inclined veter- 
ans who had formed a traveling tent 
show. When they were in the service, 
the boys explained, they found that fel- 
low-soldiers enjoyed hearing their close 
harmony on folk songs and Western 
ballads. When they returned home, 
they put their quartet on a paying basis. 

More ordinary occupations are also 
represented. On the same Nashville 
broadcast appeared twin brothers who 
were running a farm. In interviewing 
them, Berns and Raidt asked practical 
questions about farm management and 
financing which would help other ex- 
Gls interested in buying farms. 

Although the programs are undoubt- 
edly rehearsed in advance, they seem 
informal and spontaneous. 

Meet the Press, on the other hand, 
is obviously unrehearsed. The news- 
worthy Congressmen, labor leaders, and 
Government administrators who are in- 
terviewed have no way of knowing 
what questions will be shot at them. 
With the questioning newsmen admit- 
tedly “out for blood,” this makes for a 
lively half hour. 

The interviewees are seldom allowed 
to squirm out with an evasive “No com- 
ment”; the gentlemen of the press are 
never ’pashful about pressing a point. 
They ask their victims straightforward 
questions which go right to the heart of 
headline issues. This technique often 
lands the show in the headlines, too. 


he probably could have controlled if 
he had met the press more privately. 
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ttSave Your Money. # Good. +H ff Best. 


JAZZ 

##H#Lady Be Good (Disc). This 
12-inch disc is part of a Jazz at the 
Philharmonic series presented by Nor- 
man Granz. The record was recorded 
at a concert given in Los Angeles — 
which accounts for the applause and 
voices you'll hear. After a short intro- 
ductory phrase, Arnold Ross, pianist, 
swings into a solo followed by Charlie 
Parker on alto sax, Lester Young and 
Howard McGhee—trumpet, Willie 


Smith — alto sax, Al Killian — trumpet, 
Billy Hadnott — bass. With freedom of 
improvisation and without time restric- 
tions each Téac ~usician develops the 








. HOW T 
ORGANIZE A 


Kp Clut/ 


As few as ten boys or girls can 
organize a full-fledged rifle club— 
and thus be eligible to fire as a 
team or as individuals in regional 
and national championship events. 
Let us tell you how easy it is to 
enjoy the full privileges and benefits 
of this fascinating, skillful sport. 


Just ask for 
“Junier Charter” 






























theme as he wishes. The ensemble 
rounds out the form and content, Also 
available in this series is Meade Lux 
Lewis with the all-star group playing 
Boogie at the Philharmonic and an- 
other called Jazz at the Phil. These plat- 
ters are important in the hot jazz field, 
and you should own some if you're in- 
terested in straight jazz. 

##Stormy Weather (Capitol). 
Capitol International Jazzmen: King 
Cole, Bill Coleman, Benny Carter, and 
Kay Starr, vocalist. Fine playing is 
marred unfortunately by poor surface. 
Flipover: #+3¢+# You Can Depend on 
Me by the boys above plus Coleman 
Hawkins, Buster Bailey, Oscar Moore, 
Max Roach, and John Kirby. Right up 
to expectations! Listen for neat touches 
in the accompaniment behind the lead. 

###Blue Skies (Columbia). Count 
Basie gives this oldie a solid Chicago 
jazz treatment. Plenty of pep, but al- 
ways under control. Jimmy Rushing 
carries the vocal. #¢++The King, on the 
flipover, isn’t a top-notch piece, but 
the piano and trumpet solo work with 
Basie treatment make it worth owning. 
VOCAL 

Ee as Didn't Ask Me and I Ain't 
Talkin’ (Columbia). A new recording 
by deep-voiced Pearl Bailey is always 
news, and this is the kind we like to 
hear. Mitchell Ayres’ accompaniment, 
somewhat overshadowed by the vocal, 
deserves careful listening “for its jazz- 
style variations on the melody. 

#++#Begin the Beguine (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra with Alex Stordahl’s 
Orch. Good singing and fine accem- 
paniment, but the arrangement would 
be better if it had kept the original 
tempo. The backing, #Where Is My 
Bess?, is neither Gershwin’s best nor 
Frankie's best. 

#+#Beatrice Kay Album (Colum- 
bia). B.K. sings songs of a bygone era. 
We think you'll get a bang out of these 


tearful ballads of yesteryear, complete, 


with barbershop quartet, banjo and jazz 
accompaniment. 


WESTERN BALLAD 


##Vout Cowboy and Mary Lou 
(Majestic). Louis Prima Orch. with 
Foy Willing and the Riders of the Pur- 
ple Sage. Surprisingly, this combination 
comes off well, probably because the 
Prima group counteracts Willing’s. 
#Chained to a Memory and Live 


41 


and Learn; #Cool Water and Have I 
Told You Lately (Majestic). Foy Wil- 
ling and the Riders of the Purple Sage. 
Cool Water is the best of these better- 
than-usua]l westerns (which isn’t say- 
ing much). The Purple Sage boys 
should stick with Prima. 


NOVELTY 


#H#+H#+HSpike Jones Album (Victor). 
Jones’ fans will go overboard for their 
boy’s current joshing: Hawaiian War 
Chant, Glow-Worm, I Dream of 
Brownie with the Light Blue Jeans, 
Jones Polka, That Old Black Magic, 
Liebestraum. The album can’t touch 
the classic finish Jones put on his Cock- 
tails for Two, but we doubt if Spike 
himself can equal that again. And C 
for T aside, these are the best Spike 
Jones recordings to date. 














you 

eco SHINOLA 
@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 





























He Gave Everything 











Nat only did Philip Livingston 
of New York give all his efforts 
and time to the cause of the 
Revolution. 

This courageous signer of the 
Declaration .of independence 
lived, with his family, in exile 
for four years because of his 
patriotism, and when Cornwallis 
surrendered he went even fur- 
ther by selling all of his pos- 
sessions and giving the proceeds 
to his then struggling govern- 
ment. 


~ Just another evidence of the 
spirit of sacrifice that is part of 


the American tradition; the same - 


spirit that characerizes the usual 
purchase of life insurance. 


_|she added: 
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Queer Kids 


The superintendent was paying a 
hurried visit to an overcrowded school. 
“Any abnormal children in your class?” 
he asked one harried teacher. 

“Yes,” she said. “Two of them have 
good manners.” 


wy 


Teachers’ Digest 


— And Dulling! 


Mattie was the ministering angel who 
cooked delicious breakfasts for a half- 
dozen girls who were Government em- 
ployees in Washington. With her hom- 
iny grits and crisp bacon or thin cakes 
and sausage, Mattie dispensed boundless 
cheer. But one morning a spiritless, 
though still efficient, Mattie went 
through the customary routine of speed- 
ing the girls on their way. 

“Mattie,” one of them asked, “what 
is wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all, Miss Anne,” 
she replied. “It’s just that life is so daily, 
isn’t it?” 

Magazine Diges! 


The Pause That Refreshes 


An admirer of the late Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink was congratulating 
the great singer upon her success in a 
certain operatic role. 

“I suppose,” ventured the music 
lover, “that applause is very important 
to a singer. It must help to give her 
confidence.” 

“Confidence it gives you, yes,” re- 
plied the prima donna in her faltering 
English. And then with a broad smile 
“It gives, too, something 
even more important. It gives a chance 
for a singer to catch her breath!” 
Christian Science Monitor 


The I-dea! 


Dr. 1.Q. recently asked a woman on 
his program to name five countries be- 
ginning with the letter “I.” 

The contestant could only name Iran, 
.Iraq, India, and Italy — then her time 
was up. 

“Your name, please?” the announce; 
asked. 

She said —“Mrs. Iceland.” 


Gifted 


Singer: “How do you like my voice?” 

Accompanist: “Lady, I've played the 
white keys, I've played the black keys, 
but you're the first one I ever saw that 
could sing in the cracks.” 


McCall Spirit 








ARE YOU GETTING YOURS? 


if not — or if you know someone 
who isn’t — here’s an inside tip: 
the last 9 issues of this term are 
obtainable for about HALF the 
usual subscription price. Your 
teacher has complete informa- 
tion and a special order card in 
the teacher's desk copy this 
_ week. Ask to be included in the 


| 





class subscription NOW! 

































Misprints 


The following appeared in the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press: 

“Wednesday evening the Junior Class . 
will present the three-act comedy, All 
Gummed Up. Mrs. Ella Terwilliger is 
faulty advisor of the class.” 

And this in the Kansas City Star: 

“Petitioning the Legislature to nullity 
the charters of fourteén medical schools 
which no longer exist, doctors explained 
that one student tried to enroll in the 


Berkshire Medical College seventy-five Nure 
years after it closed its odors.” . The 
the 
Fine and Punishment he 
Barbara Stanwyck tells this one about World 
her 12-year-old son, Tony, who's a bit 
careless about spilling food on the table- DISCU 


cloth. Whi 
“I recently ruled that he would have 

















to pay a fine from his weekly allowance Be 
for each spot he caused. Some days bunal? 
later I noticed him briskly rubbing the 

tablecloth with his napkin. ‘You're Whi 
wasting your time,” I said, a bit smugly, the cor 
I fear.: ‘Spots can’t be removed that How 
way.” ereignt 
“Yeah,” agreed Tony. “I know that, directi 
but I can rub two spots into one, can’t Wha 
Witl 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Nuremberg And World Law (pp. 5, 6) 


- The climax of the Nuremberg trials is not to be found in 
the grim realities of their outcome, but in the agreement 
among nations for conducting them under a new concept — 
World Law. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What is the significance of the Nuremberg Trials? Is this 
precedent provided for by the United Nations Charter? From 
what source was authority granted for setting up the Tri- 
bunal? 


What in the opinion of students is the best way to enforce 


the concept of International Law? 

How might the extension of this new law affect the sov- 
ereignty of the separate nations? Is it a step forward in the 
direction of a World State? 

What are the four counts of the indictment? 

With what other great social documents does this new 
concept governing world order compare? 


REFERENCE 
“The Meaning of the Nuremberg Trial,” by. Walter Lipp- 
mann. Ladies’ Home Journal, June, 1946. 


Cabinet Squabbles (p. 7) 


The sudden request by President Truman for the resig- 
nation of Mr. Wallace was not without many parallels in 
United States history. The basic explanation behind these 
squabbles is found in the place and role of the cabinet in 
the Government which has never been settled. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Who are some of the past Presidents who have had trouble 
with their cabinets? 

What does the Constitution say about the cabinet? Trace 
its rise in the executive branch and cite the main reasons 
for having cabinets. Why has it frequently happened that 


a“ 


certain members have been more powerful politically than 


(Continued on page 2-T ) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
First Day Finish (p. 17) 
QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 
1. What do you think was the Reverend Godley’s real 


_ reason for coming over to'Jess’ farm? What was his excuse? 


2. How does he explain the fact that his horse had passed 
Red Rover? 

3. What is the difference between the way in which Rev- 
erend Godley judges Lady, and the way in which Enoch 
judges her? 

4. What advantages did Lady have on her side? 

5. Compare Jess’ method of encouraging Lady with Rev- 
erend Godley’s way of urging his horse on. 

6. How did Eliza help to win the race? 

7. Where did Jess expect the race to end? Where did it 
wind up? 

8. Who laid bets on the race? 

9. How did Jess discover that Eliza had forgiven him? 

10. What do you think was the attitude of the Quakers 
toward Jess? What evidence supports your opinion? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What Quaker characteristics and customs does Miss West 
bring into her story? (Calling Sunday “First Day”; using 
“thee” for “you”; women ministers; separation of men and 
women in church; no sermon, participation voluntary from 
members of congregation. ) 

Try to find out all you can about the Friends’ beliefs and 
activities especially’ during the war. 

Underline and read aloud phrases and sentences which 
seem to you to illustrate Miss West's gift for poetic descrip- 
tion. 

Find al] the evidence you can to prove Jess’ warm affec- 
tion for Eliza. 


Henry V (p. 22) 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND THINGS TO DO 
Find a picture of the Globe Theatre and give the class 
a brief description of it and the way in which plays were 
(Continued on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) " 


the President? What effect has this had on the harmony 
within the cabinet? 

What relation does the Postmaster General have with the 
party in power? 

Compare the disagreement on policy between Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Wallace with that between Wilson and Bryan. 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 


Have the students do some research on the following 
clashes or relationships between these personalities and re- 
port their findings to the class: (1) Lincoln and Stanton; 
(2) Jackson and Calhoun; (3) Washington, Jefferson and 
Hamilton; (4) Truman and Wallace. 


Uncle Sam’‘s Budget (pp. 8, 9) 


The nation has not been entirely out of debt since 1837, 
nor has it ever before faced a national debt of such magni- 
tude as now in this postwar period. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What agencies and protections for its citizens does the 
Government support by public funds? What authority does 
the President have over the Bureau of the Budget? Describe 
the function of this Bureau and its relation to the Treasury 
Department. What is the budget strategy of the present 
Administration, and what are the reasons behind it? 


REFERENCE 
The Management of Your Government, by Harold D. 
Smith. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1945, $2.50. 


Thank You, Mr. President (p. 11) 


Correspondents who cover the White House are, in a way, 
the people’s voice. After the President’s prepared announce- 
ments there is a period of “free-for-all” questioning at which 
time the correspondents try to draw the President out on 
the issues of the day. 


TOPIC QUESTIONS 

Ann Royall, publisher of a journal called the Paul Pry, 
was the first reporter to interview a President. Why were her 
questions on the Bank of the United States, therefore, par- 
ticularly amusing? What can students say about the confer- 
ences held bv the following: (1) T. R. Roosevelt; (2) Wil- 
son; (3) Harding? 

Contrast the press conferences held by the late President 
and President Truman. 













































Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 

I. Uncle Sam’s Budget: 1-interest; 2-debt; 3-Hoover; 4-saving; 
5-Secret; 6-Reorganization; 7-budget; 8-executive. 

Il. Cabinet Squabbles: 4; 3; 5; 2; 1. 

Ill. World Law: 1-(F);.2-(F); 3-(T); 4-(F); 5-(T); 6-(F); 
7-(F); 8-(T); 9-(T); 10-(T). 

IV. Flags of the Nations: 1-2 Albania-Greece; 3-4 Turkey-Rus- 
sia; 5-6 England-France. 









Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 26) 
2-remembered; 3-Brander; 4-Oxford; 5-loyal; 6-Tahiti; 7-octo- 
genarian; 8-Niue; 9-schoolmastering; 10-blues; 11-Independence; 
12-rugby; 13-tropic; 14-Hall; 15-dreams; 16-advice; 17-years. 






For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


produced in it. Study the film shots of the Olivier movie 
version and talk over the limitations of Shakespeare's stage 
for a performance of Henry V. 

Talk briefly about the movie technique mentioned in the 
note on Olivier’s production and then diseuss other movie 
productions of Shakespeare plays which you have seen. 

The notes mention the fact that the cast speaks Shakes- 
peare’s lines like everyday English. Find Pistol’s scene with 
Fluellen (Act V, Sc. 1) and Henry's scene wandering 
through the camp and talking with his son (Act IV, Sc. 1). 
Read these in character in “everyday English.” 

Don’t miss seeing this movie when it comes to your town, 
It is great movie producing and acting. 


The Jugglers (p. 21) 
QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. This article mentions eleven poetry techniques. How 
many of them can you list? 

2. What are a masculine rhyme and a feminine rhyme? 
Give one example of each. 

3. What is a mnemonic device? 

How many old rhymed sayings can you remember in five 
minutes? At the end of five minutes let members of the 
class recite ones they have recalled. 


Mr. Bolton’s Birthday (p. 19) 
QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. How old was Mr. Bolton when Mr. Hall went to visit 
him? 

2. On what island was he living? 

3. Why had he started tramping over the island? 

4. What had been his two great interests at college? 

5. What does Mr. Bolton believe will bring the “kind of 


world we've been fumbling toward for so many centuries”? 


6. Name some of the parts of the world in which Mr. 
Bolton had taught. 

7. How far did he walk on the day following his eighty- 
fifth birthday? 


8. What is his recipe for achieving a ong, happy old age? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 28, 1946 


For Social Studies Classes 

Will Europe Go Communist? — The trend toward 
nationalization and Christian Socialism. 

The Communist Party in America: What is the role of 
the party in America today? A pro and con discus- 
sion. 

The Supreme Court and the Bill of Rights, by Dr.. 
Henry Steele Commager. 

For English Classes 

The Critical Year, Part 1 — Beginning a play about 
Shays’ Rebellion, by Paul Green. 

Lullabies and Drumbeats — Poetry article on the prin- 
ciples of rhythm, 

Effects in the Short Story — Mood, characterization, 
and dialogue in short story writing. 

Water Hog — A story on the problems of an irrigation 
farmer in Idaho. 
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New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Twentieth Century Education, edited 
by P. F. Valentine. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1946, $7.50. 

Education, as Dr. Valentine, Dean of 
San Francisco State College, points out 
in his preface, is always a subject of 
popular criticism. People with faith in 
education are anxious that the schools 
measure up to their responsibilities. To 
further this understanding this sympo- 
sium is presented as an authoritative 
survey of the present status of American 
education. Many distinguished educa- 
tors have collaborated to bring to the 
book the experience of their particular 
fields. 

These contributions are made on all 
levels of education, from early child- 
hood, elementary schools, and group 
work to vocational and physical train- 
ing and higher education. Idealism, 
realism, pragmatism, and the humani- 
ties each receive a chapter and act as 
a springboard to the other four divi- 
sions of the work. Postwar education is 
stressed and techniques at all levels are 
lucidly discussed. A generous source 
list helps to make the volume a welcome 
addition to the professional library. 


New Crops for the New World. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1946, $3.50. 

This is a collection of articles by au- 
thorities on agricultural products and 
their potentialities in South and Cen- 
tra! America. Charles Morrow Wilson, 
author of Ambassadors in White and 
other books, has done a commendable 
editing job. Combined with the many 
excellent descriptions of plants are 32 
exceptional photographs. Teachers of 
social studies, and those looking for 
background material on our United Na- 
tions neighbors to the south, will find 
much to interest them here. 


The Pacific World. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1944, $3.00. 

Illustrated with seven maps and 
graphics in full color and ten line-draw- 
ing maps, this little book gives readers 
in capsule form the story of Pacific dis- 
covery and exploration, the islands, the 
climates, plant and animal life, and the 
ocean. Each of the nine important Pa- 
cific regions is described in detail. Spon- 
sored by the American Committee for 
International Wild Life Protection and 
assisted by the staffs of our great mu- 
seums, this compilation is a valuable 
source book for students of both Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 


The Junior Sports Anthology, edited by 
Robert F. Kelley. Howell-Soskin 
Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1945, $2.50. 

This is not a book about how to play 

football, baseball, and hockey. It is a 
potpourri of reading entertainment 
about sports, athletes, and adventures, 
from an assortment of pens. The authors 
range from Kipling through Zane Grey 
to Grantland Rice. Young readers will 
enjoy the stories, each of which is in- 
troduced by a short explanatory para- 
graph about the author or subject. 


Design for America, by Theodore Bra- 
meld. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., New York, 1945, $2.00. 

Experts have described the project 
here recorded as “a new orientation for 
public education.” Some fifty boys and 
girls in a small Minnesota high school 
discover their community and map plans 
for its social future. Known as the Flood- 
wood Project, the activity is a landmark 
in social studies education. How it came 
about, the techniques, measures, and 
materials used, the overall objectives, 
and a thorough evaluation of results, 
comprise a challenging chapter in high 
school education. Teachers should wel- 
come the questionnaires, bibliogra- 
phies, and other aids in this book. Each 
has been tested in a life situation, and 
the book is a mine of excellent teaching 
devices. 


Santa Fe, the- Railroad That Built an 
Empire, by James Marshall, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1945, 
$3.75. 

If you have found boys not easy to 
interest in voluntary reading, this book 
which traces the development of a 
great railroad should be a welcome ally. 
A true story, it has all the elements of 
adventure fiction: heroes, villains, set- 
backs, and triumphs. One has a sense of 
action and alertness, of being taken 
along on an eventful trip by a man who 
appreciates and likes his subject. The 
student whose attention is caught will 
learn, incidentally, much of the history 
of our Southwest. He will be exposed 
to folklore figures like Kit Carson, and 
to bankers and business men who be- 
have like real people. Mr. Marshall's 
personalities are very much alive. 

The glossary of railroad slang is fun 
and serves as an introduction to the 
many trade languages which salt Ameri- 
can speech. The Santa Fe exists as the 
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outcome of an exciting series of conflicts. 
A student need only refer to the nine 
neat maps showing- state resources 
throughout the railroad’s territory, to 
the reference tables, to the photographs, 
in order to assure himself that the story 
happened and is still happening. 


Vasari's Lives of the Artists, abridged 
and edited by Betty Burroughs. Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York, 
1946, $3.75. 

In these days of capsule culture, 
Giorgia Vasari's famous 16th century 
notes on artists of the Renaissance are 
reworked to reach the harried, and not 
overly-critical contemporary reader. The 
book is nicely edited. Each artist re- 
ceives a paragraph or two of comment 
by Miss Burroughs, a teacher of art in 
the Birch Wathen School. She writes 
with easy, casual familiarity. But for 
the serious reader her facile assumptions 
are sometimes disturbing. The art teach- 
er will find little point in reading sec- 
ond-hand Vasari for the sake of Miss 
Burroughs’ polite comments. 


Personality Plus! by Sheila John Daly. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1946, $2.00 

Here is a book on manners written by 

a teen-ager. Sheila John Daly stepped 
into the columnist’s shoes of her sister. 
Maureen Daly (author of Seventeenth 
Summer and Smarter and Smoother), 
during her first year in college. Most 
of the chapters in this book are adap- 
tations of material from her column, 
“On the Solid Side,” which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune. They are light, 
breezy reading with an occasional whiff 
of “solid” advice. But, like most of such 
entertaining books on manners, this one 
suffers from lack of index, overly “slick” 
writing, and a somewhat haphazard or- 
ganization of material. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 


Nothing so stretches the mind and 
imagination as reading for pleasure, The 
enduring joy to be found in books can- 
not be discovered too young, for prac- 
tical as well as cultural reasons. Chil- 
dren who have early established a rap- 
port with books are not those who de- 
velop reading or behavior problems 
Teachers who encourage the reading 
habit are laying up treasure fér their 
successors and their pupils. 

Children’s Book Week begins its 20th 
anniversary on November 10. Again it 
will serve its purpose if it reminds teach- 
ers and pupils to build a year-round 
reading program on a foundation of 
good taste. In addition to the mounting 
list of excellent reprints, some 600 new 
juvenile titles will be issued. For sug- 
gestions of ways to encourage reading, 
consult Book Week Headquarters, 62 
W. 45th St.. New York City 19. 





What would You do?... News and 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: NOTE. AY 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes :. 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a HE 1947 A 1 Semi 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones Cane , as on Dew 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who R » emer Net sane 4b aa a 
dances like a pogeatich. Should he: (a) Make the best ge af Spacucted Py ‘ © Reade 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys ing i ‘ t ness Se 

. dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals re Februn , ee Enroll 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that - let Py gs Dnoamahonil . 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? engies of the puimuee and.cther San 

mation regarding this one-week Insti 
tute, write to Dr. Emmett Albert Bet 


mReee@e@@e eee eee @ 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, P 
oO ° o 


a 


Although the celebration of Unit 


Nations Week has been advanced 


Y- 


A, October 20-28 the special series of r 

at broadcasts has not been moved up (@ 
conform with the changed dates. A com) 

venient chart suitable for posting of th 

daily program listings, prepared by # 
National Broadcasting Company, may 

be obtained by writing: “This Is # 
QU ESTION National Broadcasting Company,” Room 

A 


211, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
ND ANSWER BOOK hee eM, 


Instructors of public speaking, rad ; 
techniques, and script writing may na 


° avail themselves of the timed and 
Answers these questions formative “briefs” of the “did-you 


know?” type released by the Electric 
and hundreds of others of Manufacturers Public Information Cem 
ter, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. 
equal interest and importance They are suitable to spot treatment 


the public address system. 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the : : ' 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and N The nerd of pa snag also 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinktng and ationa wa exists {0 Serve. @ 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these the people. For references unobtainab 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” . . . to deal suc- at the local level, and additional n 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident terials for classroom use on historic 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of and social subjects, the services offered 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in by the reorganization of the Library 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t recommended. A list of specific aid 


afford to do without. and free materials may be received o 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly ty a oe a 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates Weshieiiten. 10. 1G. Recommended am 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- ee hiaay “ey Cigg pbc tig See 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun Magna Carta, the Lincoln Cathed 
. it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order copy, with history of its background. 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one Notes on the Declaration of Inde 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more pendence and Constitution. 
sent to one address. Texas and Florida (two excellent 
\ \ eerste: . pamphlets of a projected series, com 
\\\"\ «- SCHOLASTIC ZINES ast “1 | memorating the centennials of the state: 
) East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. with pictures suitable for mounting an¢ 
“Enclosed please find/y...) for... >) .cop' references of historical interest). 
. see: oe : ° ° 
cS - a A Work Study Plan for Business Pu 
pils, by Miss Emily D. Thompson of t 
Department of Business Educatio 
Rochester (N. Y.) public schools, in th 
September Journal of Education 
interest teachers who are experimentin 
with this correlation problem of work 
ing experience and classroom study, 








